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“alt BIGHT!” SHOUTED THE ARTIST, ‘HANG ON A MINUTE If YOU CAN, AND I'LL BELP rou!” 


REDEEMED BY FATE. 
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CHAPTER IL 
“ et apring a brighter crimson comes upon the 
e thi 
spring ¢ wanton lapwing gets himeelf 
wh. ing a livelier iris changes on the burnished 


tu the spring a young man‘ 
thougtthe off tar z Zz 's fancy Ughtly turns to 


Tt la the spring-time, The youngest and 
pies daughter of the seasons he pone from 
oo jong, wintry sleep, and made the land beau- 

_ with her gracious presence ; has passed by 
the forests and glens, where thousands of !ssvea, 
ratte. be shade of green, from the delicate 
— fringes of the birch to the sombre 
kneaa of the straight-stemmed Scotch fir, are 

neg cently in the May breezes. 
ante * breathed warmly on the damp earth, 
breath has klased toto being pale clouds 








of primroses, sweet-scented clumps of violets, | one’s Ilfe in the midst of such surroundings, and 
fragile anemones-—those tender ‘ wind flowers,” | let the world and ite feverish excltements go by 
that, of all the children of the young year, are | for ever!” 
the fairest and most evanescent. | Probably one might ff one were old and jaded 
Here In this north country, with its grand hills | and world-weary ; but young people are not s0 
—brown and bare now, but covered later on | apt to shun their , and it is most likely 
with purple depths of heather—Nature is show- | that if the speaker had been compelled to a long 
ing herself at her best on the morning of which | seclusion in these god-forgotten solitudes of the 
I write, | hills, he would have cast regretful thoughts back 
The sky is clcudlessly blue, the air soft and | on the brightness, aud colour, and galety of the 
balmy, and filled with the fresh perfume of | life he had left. 
newly-blossomed hawthorn. | . As it was, he had not had time to feel dall, 
At the foot of the mountains the lake sleeps in | aud he even congratulated himeelf on the utter 
violet-hued calm, darkening where the shadows of | silence and seclusion around him. 
the fells fall upon it, brightening into liquid, There was nota human beicg in sight, not a 
ripples where {t catches the sunlight. sound to be heard save the low ripple of water 
"It is lovely |’ mused a young man, whose | over the pebbled strand, or a cloud of music 
handsome face, rather long chestnut hair, and | flung down from the blue depths above, where 
wide-brimmed felt hat might have announced | 4 lark was carolling in keenest, sweetest joyance. 
him as an artist, even if it had nov been for the Suddenly from amidst a forest of densely 
sketch-book lying beside him in the boat, in | packed trees, on the opposite bank of the lake, 
which he waa allowing himself to drift idly along, | a thin line of smoke curling upwards from some 
“One might be almost content to dream awsy | grey turreted chimney caught his eye, and 
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ulckly and anxfously, but she sald nothing, and 
Soe sanntered slowly along in unbroken silencs, 

You do not ask what my news is,” he ob- 
aerved, presently, ‘‘ and indeed I would wish to 
defer telling {t aa long as I could, only {t is best 
to geb a disagreeable duty over as soon as 
possible. Well, then, this evening I had a 
a from Fletcher, my aunt's mald, saying 
she is serfously ill, and wishes to see me, so I shall 
have to take the mafl train for London at ten 
o'clock ; there Is not one earlier.” 

Leave to-night! All the sweet, red colour 
forsook her cheeks, blanching It to the colour of 
the mayfiower blossoming beside her. 

She was not yore ekilled in the art of 
concealment to er surprised dismay, and 
even In the dusk be could see her quivering lips 
and white cheeks. 

Be ney should go — had re presented 
itself as a possibility ; presence had become 
so entwined with her thonghts, and interwoven 
in her life, that she could not contemplate 
either the one or the other without him. 


By nd jw A By eee Philip, taking her 


two han: them In his, and although 
she did not reply in words her answer was written 
plainly enough in her face. 


Greville turned away, drawing a sharp breath, 
end biting his Ups to restrain the passionate 
utterances that trembled on them ; he had told 
himself that to declare his love without having 
consulted her father would be dishonourable, 
and had resolved to keep silence until his return 
from London, Still Philip was nelther weaker 


nor 8 than the reat of his sex, and the 
ecene, the hour, ali were againat him, 

Al it was not yet late, the moon had 
risen, flooded mountain, lake, and forest with 


wer of 


“My g, may love!” was all he could say, 
but It was enough, and for a few bliseful moments 
nel time, nor mortality, nor 
for those two—they were both wrapped in 
aweetness of a dream that comes 
sup once fn our lives, sooner 
that fn its brief duration blots out every remem- 
brance save itself. 
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aoxiety on his aunt’s account; she was the only 
relative he had ever known, and the affection he 


pre -_s and sincere enough to render 
the news o' a very great grief. 
It was morning w he reached Sb, Pancras, 





He knocked at the door, softly, but, impatiently, 
and {t was opened by the servant who had 
telegraphed to him—a clean, respectable looking 
woman of over fifty, who had been with Mrs, 
Maxwell from early youth. 

“Oh, Mr, Philip!” she erled, and then put 
her handkerchief to her eyes, unable to continue, 

** What fs {t ? tell me the worst!” he exclaimed 
but finding she did not speak he pushed past her 
Into the hall, and was just about ascending the 
stairs when his passage was barred by a gentle- 
-man who issued from the room that had been 
Mrs, Maxwell's private study. 

He was a tall, harsh looking man, with iron 
grey hair, a hard, inscrutable face, and eyes that 
regarded gy ye with cold suspicion. 

‘Gently, it you please,” he said, quietly, 
" May I ask where you are going }” 

Philip fell back in angry astonishment, his eyes 
r ; but reflecting on the unseemliness of a 
aquabble at such a time, he answered, — 

*T am going to the room of my aunt, Mrs, 

Mes, Max ell fs dead, and I, Joseph Darl 

w and I, Josep ey, 
as her brother and heir-at-law, have taken 
possession of the house, arid locked all the doors, 
so you will see the necessity of asking my per- 
mission before eecking to enter any of the 
rooms,” was the unexpected reply, while the 
speaker clasped his hands behind his back and 
looked at Philip calmly out of his keen, grey 

eg, 


ey 
P was quite aware that Mrs, Maxwell had 
hada living, and that his name was 
Darley ; but through some long ago quarrel they 
never met, consequently the young artist had 
never seen him. It was some little time before 
he recovered from hie angry indignation at the 
paces. ahi and still stranger manner of the 
tru: . 


ht to 
insist on entering the room where her body lies!" 


one to acquaint you 
are no relation of Mrs. 
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whirling, his blood tingling, his heart 
of a hot hatred against the man who thus 


alster’s adopted son, He put out his hand 
Gresped the balustrade as {f for support, 
comprehension of the meaning of 
is his dulled brain. 
am not Mrs, Maxwell's nephew, who am 
What is my name?” askéd, fn a 
strange, bewildered voice, totally unlike his own, 
while his A sought those of Fletcher, who had 
her 


z 


jefe 
a 
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and now stood a little distance off, 


moaning. 
“Stop that noise!” exclaimed Mr. Darley, 
: then turnivg to Greville: “ You are, 
or rather were, a dependent on Mrs, Maxwell’s 
your name is—Heaven alone knows 


: 
E 


And with a sneering laugh he withdrew to the 





In obedience to her lover's wishes, she bad 
promised not to mention anything about him 
until his retarn, when he intended going to Mr, 
Darrell and asking hin for his daughter. 

This secrecy lay like a heavy load on Haldée, 
but her falth in Greville was so implicit that she 
was willing to trust entirely to his guidance, rm 
fn the conviction that whatever he said must he 
right. 

He had promised he would return In a week, 
ff his aunt got better, and Heidée, with a child’s 
impatience, began counting how many hours, 
how many minutes, must elapse before ehe saw 
him sgaln, 

As she sat at her open window, looking out on 
the scented dusky stillness of the twilight, she 
heard the sound of s footstep om the gravelled 
walk of the approach, and craning her young 
neck out of the casement, descried the form of a 
man coming along it. A sudden joy darted 
through her brain—suppose It should be Philip 
come .back to tell her he had had another tele- 
gram, and there was no lorger any necessity for 
hie departure ! 

Without giving herself time to reason out this 
idea—which was all the more feasible, seeing 
that guests never by any chance came to Heron’s 
Nest—she flew downstairs: and stood ab the 
portico, waiting with a beating heart for the 
visitor to advance. 

But that heart sank like a leaden weight in her 
bosom when, a minute later, he came Into an 
open space where the moonlight fell ; and instead 
of the slight, though vigoroug, form of the young 
artist, there atood oré her a tall, dark, hand- 
some man of about forty, with a heavy black 
moustache and dark eyes—now gazing at her in 
open admiration as she leaned forward, with the 


moonlight falling on the loosened strands of her ° 


golden balr, and revealing the delicate, blossom- 
like loveliness of her face, 
After a moment’s pause he raleed his hat snd 


came nearer. 

“T am told Mr, Darrell lives here. I wish to 
speak to him if you will be good enough to cor- 
duct me to his presence.” 

“Had I not better ask my father whether he 
will see you 1” asked Haidée, wonderingly. 

© Your father! Oh! of course, this must be 
his little baby daughter crown to womanhood,” 
he exclaimed, addressing her less than himself, 
and looking at her very curfously, Then, fn a 
different tone, and eriling, ‘‘I do not think 
there is any danger of hie refusing to admit 
me, Miss Darrell, seeing I am one of his oldest 
friends, It will be quite snfficient if you take 
me to him.” 

More puzzled than before, Haidée led the way 
Into the paessge, and having firet knocked at the 
door, held {t open for him to pass in. He paused 
on the threshold, and cast a sweeping glance 
round that took in al] the details of the apart- 
ment, which was half library half study. 

The walls were lined with books, the table fin 
the centre scattered over with papers, and ina 
chair drawn up close to {t sat a prematurely-aged 
and worn-looking man, leaning his head on his 
hand in an attitude of weary despondency. 

" Eustace Darrell, don’t you know me ?” said 
the vieitor, having first made sure they were 
alone, and at the sound of his voice the student 
started up, putting his one hand on the table and 
the other to his brow. 

“Tait really you, Ruthven?” he exclaimed, 
his volce raised hardly above a whisper. 

“Really I,” returned the other, coming for- 
ward to shake hands, and standing so that the 
light of the lamp fell upon him. “ It iselghteen 
years since I saw you; am I much changed in 
the time?” 

“Very little; the years have passed lightly 
over your bead,” said Darrell, with a sigh, as he 
scrutinized the dark, bold features of hie guest, 
“Avod It” 

**You,” replied the other, slowly, “sre so 
terribly altered that, had I met you in the street, 
I should have passed you by unrecognized. It 
{fs only when I look well into you that J can 
trace any resemblance to the Eustace Darrel! I 
knew of yore. Why, you are absolutely an old 
man—excose the remark—and Instead of forty- 


\! five, one might imegine you sixty.” 
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"I know it, and do not wonder at it elther,” 
responded Darrell, sinking down into his chair 
with a gesture of weary sadness, “ Heavens! 
when I think of the load of sin and remorse I 
have to bear I wonder I am alive at all! I 
oe the weight of {t didn’s kill me years 
ago 

A shadow passed over Ruthven’s face as he 
ab down opposite, and an expression, half pity, 
half contempt, swept across his features, 

, ahve should not think so much of it. Try to 
or ” 

TR et!" repeated the elder map, striking 
his forehead, and speaking In.an accent of bitter 
disdain. ‘‘Oan I forget that I exist? I tell 
you the shame and horror of that moment's 
madness are stamped on my brain In letters of 
fire that can never be effaced until ”—sioking 
his voice to a low whisper—‘‘ the dead come to 
mow Nyy the stain of blood {s wiped from this 


Ruthven moved uneasily in his chair, hardly 
knowing what reply to make to these wild 
words, while his companion, as {f oblivious of 
his presence, leb his head sink forward on his 
folded arms, 

“Come, come, Darrell, calm yourself!” he 
said, at length, soothingly, “ What is the good 
of calling up the miseries of the past? You have 
done your best to expiate your crime! ” 

“Heaven knows I have! I have never ex- 
perlenced a happy moment since, I thought 
perhaps if I came away from the scene of itb—away 
from everything that could remind me of it-—I 
might obtain peace ; bub even here its remem- 
brance haunts me night and day, night and day ! 
In my dreams I wake up and see that white, dead 
face———” 

‘For Heaven's sake, stop!” cried Sir Jasper 
Ruthven, starting from his chair and looking 
round as if fearfal of seeing some terrible sight 
behind him. “ hada 3 with a forced laugh, 
“you give one the horrors with your infernal 
fancies! If this is the way you welcome guests, 
I'm not surprised your solitude is so seldom 
invaded!” 

‘Forgive me, Ruthven!” sald Darrell, re- 
pentantly, and holding out his hand, “I ought 
to welcome you well, for you have been a 
friend to me, and falthful through it all! ” 

“ All right, we'll take that for granted ! 
By-the-bye, you have not asked me the motive 
of my visit!” 

‘I suppose you found yourself near, and so 
you thought you might as well call.” 

"Partly; bat I have a reason for wanting to 
talk to you, which I will proceed to state.” He 
brought his chair close up, and leaned his elbows 
on the table. ‘Since my accession to the 
Ruthven property I have steadied down very 
considerably, and done my best to improve it, 
and now the estate Is cne of the finest in the 
country for ite elze. Unfortunately it is rather 
small, so I thought I might come to arrange- 
ments with you to let me have the Moorend 
un property—you know it dovetails into 

pe ” 


“What!” exclaimed Darrell, effectually 
roused from his apathy. ‘“* Sell part of my 
heritage? Never!” 

“Bat you left it; you have never seemed to 
take any interest in {t all these years, and you 
have no male heir!” 

‘That does not matter! I havea daughter, 
and to her shall descend intact the Inheritance of 
her ancestors |” returned Darrell, and he spoke 
with such decision that his companion saw at 
once how useless would be any attempt to weaken 
it. 
He remained lost in thought for some minutes, 
taken aback at the utter failare of his scheme, 
and the resolute way in which it had been met 
by the man whose wavering disposition he had 
fancied he would have no difficulty in bending to 
his will, Then he said,— 

** Yes, of couree, there is your daughter, and 
she will be a great hefreas eventually, for your 
income has accumulated all these years, during 
which you have not spent one twentieth part of 
it. Still, it seems to me, the race of Darrells 
runs every risk of being extinct, for there is 


“IT suppose not,” sald the recluse, drearally ; 
‘she has always seemed such a child to me that 
I have hardly thought of marriage in connection 
with hér, and yet she has arrived at an age when 
girle do marry ; and I confess it would be a 
weight off my mind to see her wedded to a man 
capable of wey | her happy, and to know there 
was a chance of her children succeeding to the 
Darrell estates.” 
Again there was silence between the two men, 
broken at last by the baronet. 

**Look here, Darrell, we have known each 
other some time, and I have rendered you a 
service. Are you willing to repay it?” 

“I would do anything I could in order to do 
80.” 

** Then give me your daughter.” 

Mr, Darrell stared at him for a moment in 
atupefied silence, and he added,— 

‘You must not judge of me by what you know 
of my youth—then, I confess, I was wild ; now 
it would be difficult to find a steadier man, and I 
should be a model husband. When I succeeded 
to the baronetcy I fully recognized the responsi- 
bilities of the position I was called on to fil), and 
I determined to become 8 worthy representative 
of the name of Ruthven. I fatter myself I have 
succeeded, I am a magistrate of the county, 
could represent it in Parliament if I wished, and 
am generally looked upon as a very decent 
member of society,” his lip curved with rather a 
mocking smile, which the other did not notice ; 
“so you see lam an elegible parti, My alster, 
Sybil, keeps my house at present, and, to say the 
truth, I om. not hitherto thought much of 
marriage, which, after all, means the surrender 
of a certain amount of freedom, but I am quite 
willipg to stand at the altar if your daughter be 
at my side.” 

* But you do not know Haidée—you have not 
seen her,’ objected her father, bewildered at this 


sudden proposal, 

ont mye I have seen her, and I think her 
one of the very loveliest girle I have ever met. 
Besider, she has been brought up just as I should 
have wished my wife to be if I had been con- 
sulted beforehand, She is free from all the 
affectations of a» woman of the world, and her 
vee will make it easy to guide her In the way 

should wish her to go. Altogether if I were to 
search Europe over, I should not find a bride so 
much to my taste. [am aware I am consider- 
ably older than she is, but that is hardly a draw- 
back ; for I ehould be the better able to shield 
her from any kind of trouble, and minister to her 
happiness,” 


Eustace Darrell sat thinking very seriously. 
He wished Haidés to marry, but he did not desire 
to go into society with her, and there was no one 
to whom he could confide the task of looking out 
a suitable husband for her—here of course she 
stood no chance of obtaining one—so that this 
offer of Rathven’s, if , would relieve him 
of a heavy load of anxiety concerning the gitl’s 
future, 


The baronet was a man of good position, could 
give her a title, and, although double her age, 
was yet handsome, 

True he had been dissipated enough in his 
youth, but there was no reason to doubt his wild 
oate were all sown, and, perhaps, for that reason 
he would make all the better husband. 

‘*To aay the truth,” went on Ruthven, “I 
balieve your danghter bewitched me. I only 
saw her for a few minutes, but they were enough 
to inspire me with very fervent admiration. You 
know what the poet says,— 


*' He never loved, who loved not at first sight.” 


‘* Believe me, Darrell, I will do my best to make 
her happy.” 

‘Then you shall have her!” exclaimed the 
master of Heron’s Nest. ‘It is not possible her 
affections are In any way engaged, for she has 
seen no young men, therefore you will find the 
task of gaining her heart an easy one, Still you 
had better nob be too precipitate in your 
wooing, or you may startle her and defeat your 
object.” 


“Never fear,” Interrupted Ruthven, gaily. 





certainly no chance of her marrying here.” 





one, and Haidés shall accept me as a friend before 
I approach her fn the character of lover, and 
within three months I'll stake my honour che {s 


my wife!” 
(70 be continued. ) 








GEORGE BLISSIT’S PERIL. 


— 0 i 


Everysopy fn Highelere thought it perfectly 
natural that George Bliseit, should marry pretty 
Jeasio Amhurst although George was only the 
telegraph operator at Highclere, and Jessie was 
the only child of Barton Ambarst, who was 
chairman of the Highcleré and Trumpington 
Railroad, and the richest man in all the country 
round, 

But, then, if it had not been for the telegraph 
operator’s presence of mind and bravery, the 
great man would have had no daughter to marry 


anybody. 

It happened in this wise: There was a /étc in 
the big grove about the Amhurst mansion, and 
the elite of Highclere were there, paying homags 
to Jessie, in honour of whose seventeenth birth- 
day the j/te had been’ given. 

She scented to be most favourably impressed 
with Arthur Overton, a recent arrival in the 
nelghbourhood. 

He was ewarthy and keen-eyed, and although 
lis came from no one knew where, the fact that 
he had expensive apartments at the best hotel, 
and a enog amount at the Highclere Bank, was 
with most people recommendation enough, and 
be had no difficulty in entering the best circles of 
aoclety, 

From the first he had paid assiduous court to 
Jessie Amburst, and to-day he was her shadow. 
Ths hefress seemed to like his homage, and 
when he proposed a row on the river she gladly 
consented. 

Accordingly they embarked together in « 
little row-boat, but as [tb receded from the shore, 
Jessie’s father called out to them from the bank 
an admonition to be careful as the current was 
strong. 

The voyagers made the careful parent a 
laughing response, and Overton bent himself to 
the oars, 

He had been planning all the afternoon how to 
get Jessie off by herself, for he had firmly re- 
solved to bring matters to a crisis and ask her to 
be his wife. 

He accordingly rowed straight to the middle of 
the stream, and then seizing her hand he declared 
his passion. 

Now, although Jessie had always liked the 
handsome stranger’s homage, she had never 
thought of him as a posable husband, and his 
vehemence frightened her. 

"“T—I—” she stammered, withdrawing her 
hand, and looking about her with frightened 


e8, 
vie she looked about her diversion presented 
itself. 


Heedless of their surroundings, they hed 
allowed the boat to drift so that already {t was 
in the swift current, rushing on towards a dan- 


gerous dam. 

**See1” she cried, starting “We are 

the dam! The oars, Mr, Overton!” 

With a muttered curse at being balked, Over- 
ton glanced about him, recognized their danger, 
and hastily shipped the oars, 

He bent to them with a will, and one of them 
snapped short off. 

With a cry of dismay he dropped the other 
and It, too, was caught in the current and swept 
away. 

He could plainly hear the thunder of the 
falls, and every moment their danger increased. 
He had no {dea of sacrificing his precious life 
even to save the girl to whom he had jasat 





‘* T know women too well to err In my treatment 
of them, Nevertheless your caution is a wise 
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Jessle finding herself deserted, sep up a 
piteous wailiog scream, and this cry of distress 
was heard . George | lissit, who was at work in 
the stuffy little telegraph office opposite the big 


dam. 

He looked through the open window, saw 
Joasie’s peril, rushed out, leaped into a little 
boat that he kept moored to the bank, and 
pulled towards her with all speed. 

When he reached the drifting boat it was so 
close to the brink of the dam that he saw it 
would be utterly Impossible to return to the 
shore. 

Ahead of them was a large jutting out rock, 
which stood in the very centre of the dam, and 
overhung ite edge. 

‘Courage, Miss Amburst!” he cried, as he 
lifted the frightened girl {nto his own boat, 

Then dropping one oar, and using the other 
as a rudder, he steered the boat towards the 
rock. 

When the crash came, he seized Jessie in his 
arms, and leaped for the rock, 

He landed upon it all right, but it waswet 
and elippery, and it was only with the greatest 
difficulty that he could retain his hold upon 
ti - keep her from belng swept over the 
brink. 

He shouted for help, and some railway. hands 
at work near hurried to his assletance. 

Under the direction of the foreman, a long, 
stont line. was cast into the river, and when the 
end floated down to George, he fastened it 
about Jessie’s waist, took several turns around 
the rock, and then signalled to the men on 
ehore, 


He had been growing weaker all the time, and |. 


now, as be finished the task that was to save 
Jessie, his fingers relaxed their hold upon the 
rock, and he was swepb over the dam. 

Jesele shrieked and fainted, 

A boat, propelled by one of the men, was 
coming to her assistance along the rope, but she 
was lifted into the craft in an unconscious 
condition, and it was pulled slowly to the shore. 

Several hours later, when she fully recovered 
coneclousness, her first inquiry wae for her brave 
rescuer. 

“He had a most miraculous escape from 
death, dear,” anewered her father, who wae 
sitting at the bedside, ‘‘Is was one of the 
bravest acts I ever knew a man to do. He 
deliberately risked his life to save yours,.” . 

“And was he not drowned?” demanded 
Jessie, eagerly. 

“No, thank Heaven” was her father’s hearty 
answer. ‘The water threw him into a 
pool at the foot of the dam, and he m 
to keep his head above water until assistance 
arrived, The doctor says he'll pull through all 
right, and he shall come up here to receive your 
thanks and mine, as soon as he is able.” 

Blissit was good-looking, well-educated 
fellow, and his character was above reproach, 

He fell in love with Jessie at once, and she 
with him, and when Mr. Ambhurat saw how 
a were going, he rubbed his hands joyfully 

ther, ‘ 

** He’s the only man I ever met that I \) 
good a = joy he reflected. " He's 
poor, {v's true, but possesses something that 
gold can’t buy; and, if he wants the girl he 
shall have her. 


ive . 
So Jessie and George were engaged, and life 
became one continued dream of happiness to 


Jessie’s father had etipnlated that the marriage 
should not take place until she was nineteen 
years of age, but long before that time they 
q over a simple matter, and in the 
dispute that followed, Jessie made some spiteful 
reference to George's poverty, and asserted that 
he wanted her money and nob her, 

"Do you mean that?” he demanded, huskily. 

"Yes,' You're a fortune-hunter, and—and—I 
hate you!” 

“That settles {b,” said George, In his quiet, 
determined way, “I = good-day and good- 
bye. I shall never trouble you again.” 

bby these ae he go age ‘ 

would have called back, but pride re- 
strained her, 





When he did not return she burst Into an 
agony of tears, 

She was sobbing bitterly when her father 
walked into the room. When she told him what 
had happened, he looked very grave. 

“ He must come back,” sobbed Jessie, ‘‘ for I 
love him. Oh, papa, bring him back |” 

Thus appealed to, her father hurried off to the 
telegraph-cffice, When he reached there, he 
found, to his dismay, that Blissit had resigned 
his position and left on the down train for 
London. 

He telegraphed to intercspt him, but somehow 
the message was not delivered, and George, with 
a bitter feeling of resentment in his heart against 
Jessie, reac’ London and at once etarted for 
Manitoba. ° 

It was months before they heard of bim, and 
then onlyindirectly, He had settled In a mining 
district, and was getting rich. - 

Daring -this time Barton Amburst had: met 
with terrible reverses, and he found himeelf in 
his old age, reduced almost to penury. 

It was then that Jessie showed her true 
nobility of character. She and her father left 
Highclere and settled in the country town of 
.Gatesford, 

In the happy days when she and George were 
lovers, he taught her telegraphy, and she 
took advantage of this knowledge now as a means 
of livelihood 


A rival railway company had opened a grand 
hotel in the town with telegraphic communication 
on the premises, and upon application to the 
local manager she was given the position of day 
operator. 

She never ceased to think of George, and to 
regret the hasty words of anger that had driven 
him from her. 

One day when she had been in Gatesford about 
a year she heard @ familfar voice, and looking 
ps Ang saw George Bilssit just entering the 


0 

Be was bronz:d and bearded and handsomer 
than ever. He was-sccompanied by a man of 
about his own age whom he called Jim, and it 
was in addressing the latter that Jessie had 
heard hie voice. 

The bookkeeper recognised Jim and called 
him by name. 

t you Jim Gray, who used to be the 

rr over at the station?” he 


* Yes,” answered Jim, “ and'this is my partuer, 
George Blissit, He was ab Highclere Junction, 
We've been to America, made our pile, and now 
we've come home to enjoy it. See this bagi” 
and he held aloft a leather satchel. “ Well, that 
holds our fortune.” 

At this boast the clerk opened his eyes, Jim 
chuckled, and he and George went their way to 
thelr rooms. 

Neither of them particularly noticed the pale- 
faced telegraph girl. 

And neither of them noticed at all the dark- 
faced, evil-eyed man lounging near the desk, 
who drank in Jim Gray’s boastful words with 


greedy ears, 

When the partners left the office, he slunk 
away. 

Presently Jim returned, and asking for pen 
and paper, went into the reading-room to write a 


Suddenly the electric-bell in the indicator 
behind the book:keeper’s desk rang sharply. 

He glanced up at the number, called “ For- 
ward |” and was about to order the servant who 
responded to go to Namber 56, and see what was 
wanted, when an exclamation of astonishment 
escaped him, and he sald, instead, — 

‘© What's the matter with that fellow? Gaess 
he don’t know what an electric bell’s for.” 

For the bell was ringing out peal after peal in 
quick succession. 

* Ob, heavens !” 

Tb was this cry, falling from the lips of Jessle 
Amhurst, who rushed from her little compart- 
ment with terror depicted in every feature, that 
further heightened the book-keeper’s bewilder- 
ment, 

For a full minute Jessie stood staring at the 
{ndicator, with her head thrown forward, and 





then rushing {nto the reading-room, she seized 
Jim Gray by the arm. 

"Qaick!” she cried, “Your partner, Mr. 
Bileset, fs In danger. Three robbers are in bis 
room, about to murder him! He wants you 
to——”” 

But before she could finfsb, Jim Gray leaped 
to his feet, and without any Inquiries as to the 
why and wherefore, ran from the room, 

George Blisset was in deadly peril. While his 
partner was absent, he had got out his shaving 
materials and prepared to take off his shaggy 
beard, 

He was busily engaged at this task, when the 
door opened. 

He thought it was Jim, and rinsing the lather 
from his eyes, he turned, only to find a man 
holding a revolver {n hie face, another locking 
the door, and a third searching the room for the 
bagfal of money which Jim had thrown under 
the bed, 

" Back up against that wall !” commanded the 
man with the revolver, whose face looked 
strangely famillar to George, and with the 
muzzle of the weapon staring him in the face he 
obeyed. 

“Pat your hands behind you !"’ was the next 
command ; and Bliseet did as he was ordered, 

“ Keep him there till I find the stuff,” ssid the 
man who was searching the room, ‘‘and then 
we'll slit his throat and slope.” 

At the same Instant George Biisset’s fingers 
touched behind him, in the wainecot of the wall, 
@ little proj:ction, which he recognised as the 
call-button that connected by wire with the 
electric bell of the indicator in the book-keeper’s 


office, 

Inetinctively he remembered his old-time 
telegraphic skill. He pressed the button the 
same as if it were a telegraph key, rapidly spell- 
Ing out by dots and dashes the words which 
caused the hell in the office to ring out this 


message : 


* Jim—Three robbers have door locked to get 
our dust and murder me, Get a step-ladder to 
the window. Be quick and careful.” 


Daring the time required to spell out word by 
word this message, he prayed mentally that his 
partner might be about the office to Interpret It, 

He had sent the message, and begun to repeat 
it, almost fn despair of succour, when, bang ! 
bang! two shots were fired through the window, 
and as the man who had nod been hit turned 
quickly, George sprang upon him and bore him 
to the floor, 

They were struggling there for the mastery 
when the door was forced open, and Jim Gray 
bounded into the room. 

There was plenty of help, and two of the 
robbers were soon secured. The other one, who 
had covered Blisset with his revolver, lay on the 
floor, with the blood trickling from a serious 
wound fn the back of his head, 

The ex-telegraph operator, after a searching 
look at the fellow’s face, recognised him as Jessie 
Ambhurst’s cowardly companion that day in the 
boat—Arthur Overton. 

It was when George spoke of this to his partner 
that the latter remembered the girl who had 
given the alarm, aud he harried downstairs to 
thank her. 

Blisset followed him, and the old lovers came 
face to face. 

" Jessie 1” 

* George |” 

And they were clasped in each other's arms, 
forgiven and forgiving. 

Between the sobs of joy that she could not 
repress as her old lover strained her to him, 
Jeasie explained how she had managed to save 
both his life and his fortune, 

“Tt was @ blessed thing tg pn cone ~~] 
tel ee oe "To has ena 
omy ey a living since papa lost his money, 
and if I hadn’t known how to read by sound, the 
message that you sent to your partner on the 
electric bell wire would not have been under- 
stood, and those robbers would have killed you.” 


(THE END, 
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TWO, 


ee 


Two on & cliff, with a kiss of the rea, 
Filliog thelr hearts, and their lps and 
their hair ; 
Two without a shelter of rock or of tree, 
Facing pure peace or the sands of des- 


pair ! 
Bat one In the soul that can life them 
along ; 
One io the spirit, and one In the touch ; 
One in the melody, one in the song ; 
Who can wish more, or ask for as much ¢ 


Two in a boabon the toss of the tide ; 
Two ee wight of the leaf and the 


nd ; 

Two on = breast of the waves that are 
oe: 

Two on the narrow gold strips of the 
sand, 

But one on the ocean of love and at 
rest; 

One midst the rush, and one io the 
roar ; 

One ke a bird winging home to fte nest ; 


Who asks as much, or dare hunger for 
more } 


Two in the gold of the sun as it sete ; 
Two close together at death of the day ; 
Two fn eee tha) forgives and for- 
ge 
te the joy of the beach and the 
ay. 
Bat one in the kiss, and one in the 


prayer ; 
One in thé heaven, and one in the blue; 
Oae zat the light, and the life, and the 


Who £30 atk more? Oh, my darling, can 
you 
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CHAPTER L 


Tv was five years and more, the villagers said, 
that the shutters had been closed in Dunreigh 
Park, the late lord having died at that time, 
since which the lawyers had been employed In 
endeavouring to discover the whereabouts of the 
son, who, until his death could be proved, re- 
mained heir to the princely estate, coveted 
though {t be by those who would, were Gay 


Bat strong, fine men of seven-and-twenty, in 
the full enjoyment of health, and all that ts 
required to make life enjoyable, do not usually 
go off, even to oblige relatives anxlous to step 
into the dead man’s shoes; and thus it was with 
Guy, who, at the time of his father’s d 
was travelling in the East—not until he retu 
to the hotel he occupied when in Paris, four years 
after, finding, from a letter which awaited him 
there, that the sad event had occurred, 

There had been a scene during their last meet- 
ing, and the old lord had been heard to say, 
when che door closed on his son, he pever wished 
to see his face again. That day week he died ; 
his only prayer, his sole cry for the boy he had 
driven from him. 

Bub no one kuew where he had gone, although 
there was a ramour it was not alone ; and various 
surmilees were raised as to the cause of the 
quarrel between father and son, when {> was 
known that Gladys Mantrone, governess to the 
— children, had disappeared ab the same 
time. 





And now, five years after, every preparation / 


ee y-eughad welcome home the young lord, 
the and women had 


shines as he’s a doin’ now, missus, {t’ll be a gay 
h, I can tell ye,” and Mr. 

to knock until the sound of 
his hammer started each songster in the Dan- 


relgh Woods, 
They're a golng to take out the hosses,” he 


ef 
F 
i 
E 


up by the parish folks, bidding him welcome 
home.” 


“ An’ so he aln't married, arter all?” the 
sald, 


“Not that folks know on,” was the reply; 
“ but o’ course you remember, mother, what was 
said when he left the Park all of a sudden now 
five ago ¥” 

“JT should think I do,” the old woman an- 
swered, “ Why, [remember when he was a tiny 
fellow, not that height,” and she measured the 
distance from the ground, ‘' over twenty year 
back, when I was under-housemaid up at the 
house, and he with his long golden ringlets hang- 
ing down his back |” 

Jast then s young lady was seen approaching, 
and Mra, Gallon turned, curtseying as the former 
advanced, whilet Sheeney left off and touched 
bis hat. 


" Good-day, miss,” he said, *' you see I’ve 


laid ’em on thick,” and he pointed to 
where he been nailing the green shrubs on 
the arch. 


“+ So I see,” she replied, “and I thought you 
might be ready for the banner,” and she dic- 
a pe a strip of red, on which “ Welcome home” 

been worked in white. 

“Well, miss, the Rector was a thinkin’ wi’ 
me, it would be better to leave a doin’ that till 
the mornin’, nob that I sees much chance o’ rain,” 
and Sheeney looked up at the bright, blue sky, 
from which the sun apparently laughed down at 
him at the idea. 

“Well, perhaps you are right,” the girl re- 
plied ; and then she refolded the drimson strip, 
when, after preising the work of the carpenter, 
and passing a few words with the old woman, 
she moved away, leaving the banner {n his care, 

For some moments the two watched her re- 
treating form, and then the latter turned to 
where Sheeney, who had completed his task, was 
gathering his tools together, preparatory to goiug 
home, 

“She's the sweetest young lady I ever cast 
eyes on!” he sald, to his companion, whilst 
throwing his bag over-his shoulder ; “ an’ if the 
young lord ain’t wed, she’s thé one who'd make 
a bonny Lady Dunreigh; an’ I do believe you 
were 4 thinkin’ the same, mother,” he added, as 
he turned with a laugh to Mrs. Galion, whose 
eyes still followed the graceful figure of the 
clergyman’s daughter, until the last ripple of her 
yellow hair had passed out of sight. 

"Lor, Mr. Sheeney, how you do talk!” she 
answered, “ just as {f Lord Danreigh would marr. 
anyone who warn’t a born ‘my lady!’ No, f 
was @ thiakin’ how time flew; Miss Inez there, 
but a wee thing fn short frocks, when Mr. Guy 
used to go to the Rectory afore he went away, 
and now she’s a grown-up young lady, an’,” here 
the old woman paused, I was a wonderin’ what 
he would think of her?" 

“Thick of her!” queried the other. ‘* What 
could he think other than she fs beautiful as a 





pletur’, and as she fs beautiful! But here 
Seed ont 4 


we added, as they bad reached 
the gate leading to his cottage ; ‘' a0 good-bye, an’ 
ve & fine day on the 


ha 
And # fine day they had, when the chimes of 
Danreigh (a present from the late lord) burst 


filled with the hurrahs of the peasantry, as th 
assembled to witness the arrival of the Bete, : 

The horses, as 8 sald, had been detached 
from the carriage in he was seated, whilst 
a dozen y men In smock frocks drew 1t lustlly 
along, until reached the triumphal arch, 
en ond which led to the Park 
t 


Here the Rector with his pretty daughter mei 
him on hie alighting, and addressing & few 
words to the people, Guy with them proceeded 


on foot to the house beyond, 

He was a tall, splendid fellow, as all said; 
but the bright young face which they had conjared 
up In thelr minds when be left Dunreigh bat 
five years since was gone, His features hai 
become harsher, and his brown eyes, that in the 
old days had danced in fun, were almost sad io 
thelr expression, whilst his skin, formerly fair 11 


a woman’s, had become swarthy from the effects 
of an Eastern sun. 

© You have hada reception, my lord |” 
Mr. Massingham whilst walking beside him 


on the soft graca, with Inez Dg nervously 
on his arm, afraid to lift her pretty eyee to her 
old te, who had eo changed from the Guy 
expected to meet, 

The latter turned as his former tutor, the 
Rector, thus addressed him. 

“ Please don’t you call me that,” he sald, ‘'If 
all my old friends are golug to address me fn the 
same fashion I shall just tell Thomas to pack up 

traps, and be offagain, In fact, I don’t think 
I should ever have come back at all had they not 
made me—the lawyers, I "and he kicked 
a stone ele aside, “Now my father is 

au 


E 


has no further fascination for me. 


he 

and be the first to partake of my hospitality.” 
Thay had reached the entrance now, 

and as ascended the white ateps the 


She had known Guy when, as a tyrant, he 
held sway over all in the house, more 
tears for him when in his 


the 
“ Welcome to Dunreigh, my lord!” she sald, 
ad the tears glistening in hereyes, ' This 
fn a happy day!” 
She held out her hand, which was cordially 
ped by Guy, no less moved than the old lady 
Borealf, as the sight of her kind, faithful face 
awakened mem in the past, when, after a few 
pleasant words to the others, he passed on to 
where everything had been pared for his 
reception, follo by Mr. and Inez, 
***My lord’ with everyone!” he said, almost 
irrltably, more to himself than his companion, 
and then, as the R:ctor entered within the noble 
apartment, he pressed Ines’s hand, adding 
cheerfally, ‘‘ With you, at least, let me be Guy 
still?” leading her forward to where, from the 
window, they could see preparations being made 
for the roasting of an ox whole, which was to be 
divided amongst the poor, whilst a grand dinner 
under the superinte: ce of the steward was to 
be given to the tenantry on the estate. . 
But, as Mr, Sheeney confidingly said to others, 
everyone was sadly disappointed in the day's 
s—his lordship so altered that the 
y look on his face was enough to giv 
anyone the blues ; and for his parb he couldnt 
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anderstand a man comin’ {In for an estate like 
Dunrelgh and fifteen thousand a year a takin’ ft 
wi’ s heart no lighter than ff it wer’ a halter to 
hang him with.” 

Even Mr, Massingham wondered at the change 
which had come over his former pupil, and could 
searcely recognise In the sad, worn face of the man 
any tralt of che light-hearted youth whom he had 
learned to love as his own son, : 


. CHAPTER IL 


Frve weeks had elapsed elnce Guy came into 
bis inherftance, and rumours were sfloat that his 
right to the same was about to be contested, euch 
belug ¢ by the frequent visite of Mr, 
Strutt, the lawyer to the estate, who was the 
only guest recefved at the Park since the accession 
of the former to the title, 

Bat these reports were looked upon by most of 
the residents in the neighbourhood, og | Mr, 
Massingham fn particular, as mere idle , for 
tte <r OS ee eae ne panes tare She 
the same Guy he known when as a child of 
four years he had undertaken his tuition at the 
exprees wish of Lady Dunreigh during her last 
illness, 

There was a certain connection between the 
families by marriage, which, although the relation- 
ship was 80 remote as vover to be alluded to by 
the Rector, gave to her ladyship a plea for doing 
many meg acte — pe oy ——— 

ht have savou' of patronage, thue, 
a requiring a tutor for her son, Mr, Massing- 
i selected by her choice, 


2 
4 


t th the open letter, not 
caring to meet the look he knew he should 
find on her faithful face; then, as ehe pressed 
him for an answer,— 

‘* Oh, no, Mra. Long,” he said; “but,” and 
she noted the hot blood rush to his temples, 
“an old friend of my late father In greatly 
reduced circumstances has begged of me to give her 
the post, and I cannot very well refuse,” 

“And I am to go after thirty years to make 
room for a stranger ?” she answered. 

fg that thane —< oo ae 
made Munger, but no reply coming she turned, 
despair depicted on her countenance, and a 
sorrow she was unable to control bursting forth 
in bitter sobs, as with tottering steps she moved 
towards the door, one moment looking back upon 
the man whom she had loved as her own son, and 
then ehe closed the same after her. 


At the sound of her retreating footeteps Gay 


ralsed his head, 

"Poor old woman!” he said, “it ts hard 
nes,” when a sudden impulse to recall his words 
eelz he advanced 





letter, which in the moment he had forgotten, 
fluttered to the ground. 

The former, which he had but partly opened, 
he again as quickly clorzed ; and then he returned 
to the chair he had so recently vacated. 

Mrs. Long was unaware that he bad followed 
her, whilst the rustle of her silk dress, and the 
words “After thirty years” was all that fell 
on bis ears as his eyes again rested on the letter 
he had recovered, 


‘Dear Guy,” he read; “there is no alter- 
native ; I must be on the spot. I foresaw this 
trouble, and am prepared; but you must give 
me some berth {fu your establishment, and rely 
on me for the remainder. I have been thinking 
the matter over: I willtake the housekeeper’s 
place, You understand ; have it vacant for mea 
month from to-day. WhenI give it up, Mrs, 
Long can return, J shail be provided for. 

“*Giapys Mun@zonz,” 


“A month from to-day,” Guy repeated, as he 
reclosed the epletle, “How I wish I had never 
been persuaded to enter Into ench a mad 
scheme!” and then, refolding the letter, he 
placed it in his breast-pocket, and determined to 
saunter towards the 4 

A bright Jane eun was shining o’er hilland glade, 
the alr laden with the perfume of roses, some 
growing on the many trees dotted here and there 
amid the garden walks, whilst others trafied in 
luxurious profusion over arbours and trelils work; 
but 's favourite path was one which led from 
the Park to the Rectory, where each side flowers 
of varied tints were tastefully arranged in the 
neatly-raked borders, whilst above was a com- 


plete avenue of interlaced branches, from which | 


a chorus af tiny songsters re-echoed In the 
summer alr, 

As a boy how often he had traversed the same 
in purevance of his studies, until, as he grew 
older, » something far more attractive than 
leasons had led his footsteps in the same direo- 
tlon ; and now it was Inez, the girl with whom 
he had played in those happy school-days who 
was the attraction still, 

‘Oh! if I could only tell her the trath!” he 

ht, as he walked along, a —— gaily 

dan on {fn front, until Guy found lf 

te the insect the life ib so much enjoyed, 

little of the one rough wind which would 

, and the heedless touch 

which would deprive 6 of its beauty for ever. 

But then there would be no one but itself to 

suffer, he considered ; whilst he, in his sorrow, 
must bring grief on her he so fondly loved, 

"Yes; after all, old fellow, I envy you,” he 
sald, to the butterfly, and then he opened the 
gate leading to the Rectory. 

Inez was seated beneath a shady tree. the book 
she had been reading lying listleesly on her Jap, 
whilet her eyes, with a far-away look in their 
blue depths, were gazing on space. 

“ A penny for your thoughts, Inez,” he sald, she 
starting as he advanced stealthily behind and 

her on the shoulder, 

‘I don’t think they are worth It,” she an- 
ewered ; “but I am soglad you are come, Guy, 
I felt so lonely. Papa has gone to see an old 
‘woman who is dying,” 

" An old parishioner 1” he asked, 

“No, dear!” was the reply. “It seems she 
has not long come to live at bat she 
hae been spreading {0 fn the neighbourhood that 
she knows who fs the real lord, and when the 
title to the estate comes to be disputed she will 
give evidence.” j 
PB ho: Rk to say I Mag Lord 

anreigh }” Gu , smiling. ’e plea 
sant to af - 4. and, of course, that being 
the case, Inez, you will have nothing more to do 
with me }” 

He had seated himself on the grass at her 
feet, whilst ehe her hand over 
his bair, not till then 


el 

“Jf you were o beggar to-morrow I should 
love you just the same!” she answered ; “ but 
gett Guy, what they say, is it!” she 
ae 








‘* When you tell me what they do say,” he 
replied, ‘I shail be better able to decide.” 

The colour rushed to the girl’s face ; ehe could 
not bring herself to tell him even then the 
gossip which had become circulated within the 
last three weeke, 

“Oh! tt fs nothing, Guy, dearest!” she 
answered, “‘only wicked stories made up by 
wicked people, and that horrid uncle of yours, 
who wants to get Dunreigh for his own gon.” 

** But suppose, Inez, that what they say fa 
true—that I am a usurper, a———” 

He had risen to his feet now, looking down on 
the girl with her eyes lifted to his own, and the 
sunlight falling on her half, turning it to bur- 
nished gold ; aud then he gezsd around to where 
the broad lands of Dunreigh stretched far and 
wide, with the river at {te foot sparkliog and 
glimmering in the distance—thosze two that he 
loved better than all, Inez and the home of his 
birth, knowing not the moment when he might 
lose them both. 

“Don’t talk like that, Guy,” she sald, “I 
know ft is not true,’’ and she wae about to 
fmpart the story current In the neighbourhood, 
when Mr. Massingham was seen approaching, 

“Here is papa!’ she cried; “now we shall 
hear all about it,"’ 

But they heard very little, for the Rector was 
more than usually reserved, speaking nothing of 
the woman to whom he had been summoned 
farther than that she was dead, and he was very 
thankfal that she had sent for him before ft was 
too late. 

“ But I have jast seen Mra. Long,” be added, 
“ Poor old lady, she seems awfully cut up. What 
is ft all about, Guy? I never was so surprised 
in my life as when she told me she was dismissed 
your service,” 

“TI regret the parting as much as she does 
herself, but there was no other course open to 
me,” the other answered, and then they moved 
towards tne house. Mr. Maesingham saying, as 
he followed his lordship within,— 

“OF course you know best, but I hope you 
have not made a mistake, The advice I give, 
Gay, {s that of a friend, Let her remain,” 


CHAPTER IIL 


On bis return home, Lord Dunreigh at once 
wrote a reply to the letter he had received the 
previous day, in which he named his intention to 
ach on the Rector’s suggestion, and retain the 
services of hie father’s old and trusted servant ; 
that from one or two hints let fall by the former, 
he began to feel be had nothing to fear; but 
the reply which followed settled his determina- 
tion, and a few days after Giadys Montrose was 
installed ‘as housekeeper, Mra, Long not even 
being permitted to remain the time specified. 

“ft will see Mr. Strutt,” Gladys said, when 
that gentleman called at the Park, not long 
after, and much to the astonishment of the 
other servants, she was closeted with him 
and Guy In the library fally two hours on his 
arrival, 

What transpired ab the conference was not 
known, but there was a triamphant look on the 
face of the woman, whilet the lawyer sscured the 
red tape around some papers he held with an afr 
of ion, Gay alone appearing ead and 
depressed, as they emerged from the library. 

‘Now, what do you think of your cousin’s 
chance to oust you from Dunreigh 1” she asked, 
when later on Mr. Strutt, having left, she re- 
turned to the room where his lordship still 
remained, 

He was seated by the open window, looking 
out on the quiet scene before him ; all had grown 
eo still In the closing summer day, aud he was 
gazing vacantly where he had buts few moments 
since watched the sun as he sank beneath the 


purple clouds, thinking of In+z, and how she 
would despise him did she know his guilty secret, 
and how much he would be with the 


=" itr from his mind. 

a resolve to break the fetters which 
bound him made him start to his feet, when the 
hand of Gladys fell on his shoulder, 
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“Did you hear what I sald?” she asked. 

He turned, and at that moment almost hated 
the woman before him. 

" Yes,” he said, ‘and I wish from my heart 
that I had never returned; but ft is not too 
a now,” he added. “J can leave Dan- 

“Leave Dunreigh!” she exclaimed. “ Are 
you mad or a fool} And what do you think 
people will say, I should like to know! That 
you are an impostor, and you will be followed, 
and brought back, and punished for taking pos- 
session of another man’s property, and using 
avother man’s title,” 

hy if I can prove that I acted in ignor- 
ance?” 

“Tgonrance, bah | Who would believe you }” 
she added. “ You must be out of your senses.” 

When perceiving that her words seemed to 
have no effect on him, she brought forward a 
more powerful agent to her echeme, as in gentler 
tones she contioued, her dark eyes looking 
searchingly Into his,— 3 

"What of Inez~do you think she would 
believe you innocent ?” she asked. 

“I do,” he answered. 

“You do!” was the reply. ‘When I go 
with my story to her father, giving him proof of 
wae pom tetee lank Pane aah 
was five years before "4 
what do you think then !” 

The bitter sarcasm in her tone was not lost on 
her Ustener, this woman who had a cruel wrong 
to avenge, whilst he, but a tool in her hands, 
had to suffer more, far more, than she, 

Bat the freedom in her tone changed as the 
door opened, and a servant entered with lighted 
lamps, when, moving from where she bad been 


standing near to Gay,— 


“Then you will not require me further, my 
lord?” she said, and casting a significant look 
behind her, left the room. 

Ralieved from her presence the former re- 
viewed in his mind all that had passed from the 
day he returned to the Park as Lord Danreigh ; 
and although {t was only lately, owing to some 
papers discovered in the writing of dead 
father, that the title to the estate was disputed, 
still he had already wearied of the litigation, and 
only when under the {nfiaence of Gladys Mun- 
trone was {6 that his resolation te withdraw fcom 
the contest wavered, 

Each stone, each blade of was dear to 
him, ht as they were with memories of his 
happy boyhood; but he would gladly have re- 
signed all for one moment's peace of mind and 
Inez's love, the fear of losing the latter being the 
Seer Son Tae to still give up his 
claim, 

A fow days later Mr. Massingham called, having 
something of importance to communicate ; and, 
on being conducted to the Ifbrary, where his 
lordship was, he was not a little surprised to 
come face to face with the new housekeeper as 
she emerged from the room. 

Astonishment for the moment deprived him of 
speech, and the latter brushed by, thinking she 
was unrecoguized, but although years had brought 
& change to the once handzome face, still it was 
impossible but that he should again know Gladys 
Mantrone, 

Guy arose from the seat he occupled when the 
Rector was announced, who could nob fall to see 
the nervousness in his manner as he held oub his 
hand to him. ; 

“Excuse me, Rector,” he sald, seelog the 
impression the same had made on his visitor, 
‘but I am not very well, and I was just giving 
some orders as to what I could fancy in the 
culinary line when you came In.” 

Mr. Maseiogham scarcely noticed his remark, 
as he took a seat opposite to that which the 
younger man had resumed, his thoughts leading 
him to wonder what could the tle possibly be 
which existed bebween the woman he had ‘ast 
passed and Lord Danreigh—that she who was 
supposed to have shared his flight, five years before 
ree now be installed as housekeeper ab the 
Par 

" Guy,” he sald ab last, seelog that hie eliencs 
was not unobserved, “I have known you from a 
boy—a baby I may ray, for you were but four 





years old when your mother died, and for her 
sake even now I study your interests as my own, 
When you left Danreigh Park, nearly six years 
since, every one belleved it was in company with 
Gladys Muntrone, then governess to my Ilttle 
Inez, To-day I fiad her here in your house, fo 
your room, Tell me what position she holds in 
this establishment? Doubtless you think [t Is 
no business of mine,” he continued, as he saw & 
look of defiance pass over his companion’s features 
* Maybe it is not, bub until you choose to inform 
me what hold that woman has on youl mast 
retract the promise I made to give you my darling, 
my Inez.” 

At the mention of Inez, spasm of pain fora 
moment was visible {In the twitching of the mouth 
as Guy raised his eyes almost beseechingly to the 
Rector’s face : then after a few seconds,— 

“ She ls my housekeeper,” he answered. 

‘*Your housekeeper!” the other exclaimed, 
" Mrs, Long, an old and faithful servant, dismissed 
that this woman might take her piace! Can this 
| ade Guy! And was it with her that you fled 

m Danreigh, that you spent five years away 
from home and country, when you 
acceded to the title, and could let her reign here 
as mistress |" 

“Me, Massingham!” And Guy advanced to 
where the Rector, haviog arleen, wae in the act of 
resuming his hat, previous to bidding him good- 
bys. All anger had left him now, as gently 
placing his hand on the elder man’s shoulder, he 
asked him to hear what he had to say. 

* Gladys Muntrone fs here,” he went on, “ and 
off and on I have been with her ever since I left 
Danreigh , some years back, but that there fs any 
sin between us before Heaven I swear it is false.” 

* And you refuse to tell me then what the tie 
is which binds you to each other }”’ 

Fora moment Lord Danreigh stood frresolute, 
wishing—longing—to unburden his mind to his 
old friend, when the door opened gently, and 
Gladys appeared. 

She cast one glance from her dark eyes—a look 
he could not mietake. 

**T beg your pardon, my lord,” she said, “ but 
I thought you were di . and would be 
able to sip a little beef tea.” The next moment 
she was gone, and Mr. Massingham again 
turned to the latter,— 

BES eye you refuse to tell me, further?” he 

**T cannot,” was the reply, when with a cold 
“ good-bye, my lord,” the Rector went out— 
out into the bright sunshine and soft summer 
alr, where birds sung blithely, and sweet-scented 
flowers cast thelr perfume over the Danreigh 
grounds, leaving Guy, who owned them ail, 
alone fn his misery. 


CHAPTER IY. 


For days after he saw nothing of his old tutor, 
and although he had several times called at the 
Rectory, neither Mr. Massingham nor his 
daughter were ever at home, and It was with a 
heavy heart that he would return to beg of 
Gladys to release him from the oath he had taken 
to keep her secret and his, 

But she was inexorable, and so the weary days 
passed on, the monotony of which was only 
broken by Gay belng called to London respecting 
the Impending law-suit; and so nervous and 
irritable had he become that even Mr. Strutt— 
notwithstanding that the first counsel in the 
land had been on his client’s side— 
began to fear for the result, aud had even 
thrown out hints that the evidence on the other 
hand was sc overwhelming that he felt half 
inclined to withdraw from the case. 

Bub notwithstanding all he had at stake, the 
impatience evinced by the lawyer, and the fury 
of Gladys, which he had to encounter on these 
occasions, nothing could remove the apathy 
which had gradually come over him. 

If he could only have seen Inez, he knew—he | 
felt—that In spite of his oath, at the risk of all, 
he would have revealed everything, and thrown 
himself on her love for the rest. 

It was on one of these occasions, when more 





than usually despondent, on his return from the 


- 


metropolis, that he sat down, Intending to write 
a full confession to Mr. Massingham. The day 
bad been hot and sultry, aud the cool breezs 
which played in at the window of the library 
seemed doubly refreshing after the intense heat 
of the crowded streets. 

The housekeeper was unaware of his return, 
and he had given orders to the servant who 
opened the door to him that he was nob to be 
disturbed, that he had dined in town, and 
further than wine and biscuits, which were to 
be taken to his room, he required nothing. 

For some moments he sat looking cut on the 
wide expanse of velvet-green, with the thin, 
rage & streak of blue, where the water flowed in 
the distance, whilst the shades of evening came 
sem ed creeplog overall, the songs of the 

hashed and still, and yet not a line written 
he had placed before him. 
hat to think 


which forms were moving to and 

could hear a man’s voice gi directions as to 
what they were to do, w @ girl kneeling by 
his side held his hand in hers, and he could feel 
her tears fall on his hot skin. He could touch 
her soft silky hair, winding it round his fingers, 
but all was dark as night; he kaew his eyes 
were open, but they were rayless, and when he 
would have gazed on the face he so fondly loved, 
there was but a sob, a sigh to tell him she was 
there, and the one faint gleam of light In his 
darkness wae gone, 

“Why, Gay, you will catch your death of 
cold, sleeping by the open window |” 

It was Gladys who ke ; she had been told 
by the. butler, who gone in to see if his 
lordship required lights, that he was afraid 
the latter must be fll; he seemed so strange, 


early 

“Bat you have had nothing to eat,” the 
woman answered; ‘‘and until I was 
were asleep here I had no idea you had returned, 
or I should have come before to hear what fs 
going on—what are they dolog now t” 

‘*T can only tell you that they have Incon- 
testible proofs to bring forward,” was the reply. 
** 1b was folly to contest the point from the com- 
mencement ; bat, for Heaven’s sake, don’t worry 
me about it now;” and he pressed his hands to 
his —— vainly endeavouring vo still their 


“What is the matter! Are you nob well?” - 


she as 

But there was no reply ; the weary eyes had 
again closed. Lord Danreigh appeared un- 
conscious to all around him, whilst his house- 
keeper watched, a half-terrified look on her face, 
as she listened to his heavy breathing. 

“Is he going to be ill?” she sexed herself, 
aloud, and the sound of her voice in the stillness 
which had momentarily reigned within the sp.rt- 
ment aroused the sleeper. 

He arose with an effort, throwing off the 
lethargy which had overcems him, when, saying 
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he would go to bed, he bid her ring for his valet, 
and shortly after left the room. 

The nexb day (ill news rides apace) a). Dun- 
reigh knew that his lordship was dangerously il! ; 
that, In addition to the family doctor, advice had 
been sent for from London, and the gravest 
fears were prevalent as to his chances of re- 


covery. 

And Inez was seated beneath the shade of the 
same tree where they both, but a few weeks 
since, had sat together—she with the sun on her 
bright hatr, turning ft to gold, and the love-light 
in her blue eyes, and he lookiag up to her face, 
to read there the answer to all his hopes. And 
when the sad tidings reached her now, in that 
spot, a wave of reproach to her father who had 
made her to doubt his faith, flowed through her 
mind, 

“Oh! Gay, my love, my love!” It was all 
her lips could utter, as, with her heart breaking 
all the love of her life went out to him, tossing 
and moaning on his bed of pain. 

And the July afternoon passed on, until the 
warm sun sank to rest in his bed of gold, leaving 
but the grey and ed jp to tell of his past glory ; 
and still she sob on the soft, green grass, 
sobbed out the grief which was making her wish 
that she could die with him. 

And then a gentle hand lifted her from the 
turf, which she had made wed with her tears, 
and a kindly voice bid her lean on him for 


support, 

As he led her within he had no need to ask 
her sorrow, for bad he not seen her day by day 
grieving her young life away for the man he 
thought unworthy of her love? 

te she still there with him, father{” she 


ask 

And Mr. Massingham shrank from telling her 
the truth, the while he could not bring his lips 
to speak a lie, 

Gladys Mantrone was still at Danreigh Park, 


OHAPTER V., 


Tr was typhoid fever in {ts worst form, they 
said, that had attacked the young lord, and for 
weeks, the weary days and restless nights, made 
the watchers by his bedside to tremble for the 
life which hung in the balance. 

“*Yoa had better see him, Rector,” Dr. Evans, 
the family physician, said, when at last a ray of 
reason had come to the fevered brain of his 
patient, and, In reply to his urgent wish, that 
gentleman had gone in quest of Mr. Maseingham, 

The latter was seated In his study when the 
the doctor was announced, looking careworn and 
sad, for he had loved Guy—the boy he had 
taught from a child—as though he were his own 
zon ; and then the double sorrow of seeing Inez 
fading away before his eyes made him with 
greater grief the circumstances which had arisen 
to hinder him from being as he would otherwise 
have been, the first to vielt him in his sickness. 

“In fact,” the doctor continued, noticing the 
hesitation on the part of the other, “I do not 
shrink from saying that I believe you hold his 
life in your hands. Doubtless there is something 
on hie mind with which you are connected, your 
name was the first on his lips when the delirlum 
left him, and that there has been some terrible 
misunderstanding, I 3m convinced from a few 
= —— fall. ding 

“A misunderstan Lord D ht 
easily have set right,” was the rejoinder, hea 
be told me that which, standing In the 
he did to me as my future son-in-law, I had a 
right to know.” 

“What place does Gladys Muntrone hold in 
St heme” Doe se 

t o eeper,” the Doctor 
"What on earth are you driving at, Rector! 
Now, ate eee ae 


has never denied, even admitting they have been 
with each other ever since 3 and then no sooner 
does he accede to the title than he dismisses an 
old and faithful servant to place her fn the 
vacant position! I loved Guay,” he continued, 
seeing the puzzled expression on the face of his 
com » ‘loved him as my own son; but 
what would you—what am I to think!” 

“Tt Is.a question I am unable to answer. 
That there is some mystery in connection with 
her presence I do not deny ; but that it Is what 
you insinuate I donot for a moment entertain. 
However, Rector, leb is be what it may,” and 
the doctor advanced to where Mr, Massingham 
was seated, nervously turning the pages of an 
open book which lay at his elbow, “you are a 
clergyman, Surely you will not refuse to see 
him! Remember, Lord Danreigh {fs not yet out 
of danger; the very fact of your refosal may 
cauee his death |” 

The ent was a strong one, and had the 
desired e when but a short time elapsed 
before he entered the room in which the sick 
man lay, nor could he supprees a stard on wibt- 
neswsing change which the cruel fever had 
brought to his features. 

His face was pale and sunken, whilst hia eyes 
were dull and soulless ; and although he turned 
his head at the sound of his voice hix hand 
wandered over the coverlet until the Rector took 
{t fa hie own. 

, ‘I am indeed ed to see you like this, 
Gay,” he sald, and then he sat down by the 
bed, the latter having expressed a wish they 
should be left alone. 

*' Are they all gone? he asked, after a few 
moments, and the door had_closed lastly on the 
trained nurse, when, on » Maesingham an- 
awering In the affirmative,— 

“Then draw up the blind, Rector, will you }” 
he said ; ‘it will not be so dark then, will it?” 
- “Tp fe not dark,” was the reply, “and the 
blinds are all raised,” and then, for the firat 
time, the ful truth became known to the 
former—Guy Dunreigh was blind ! 

“Ab! I forgot!” he sald, whilst in bis weak- 
ness the teara started to his sightless eyes, “I 
shall never see you again, Rector.”’ 

** Oh! don’t say so, Guy!” the other replied. 
"You cannot tell, it may be bub a temporary 
affliction—you may In time recover your sight.” 

“ There is no hope,” he answered, a ead emile 

over his wasted countenance, “ but the 
oss of that ie more easy to bear than that which 
I have suffered since our lash meeting. I don’t 
mean my illness,” he continued, thinking his 
companion might suppose he alluded to the 
same, “ but that after all the years you have 
known me, Rector—the boy you taught, the lad I 
was foolish enough to think you loved, that you 
should doubt me caused me more pain than all 
that through which I have passed In the long, 
weary weeks which have followed.” 

“Tf T have wronged you, Gay, may Heaven 
forgive me!” Mr. Maseingham replied; ‘‘ but 
what could I think when I saw Gladys Mantrone 
beneath your roof, and you refused to tell me 
the true position she held, but that there were 
other relations between you than servant and 
master I could not doubt.’ 

And Inez?” he asked, j 

" Has never ceased to believe in you,” was the 
rejoinder, “for she has loved you, believing in 

ou still until she has become but the shadow of 
om former self; and how gladly would I bring 
sunshine to her heart if you would you confide 
in me this story which is thus making a wreck 
of two lives,” . 


face In his hands,— 

"“T cannot,” he moaned, “would to Heaven 
that I could!” 

" Assure me,” Mr. Massingham sald, touched 


which I know—would 4 me from still 








your word thab you are true and honourabje, as 
I would feign believe you, my, lord, and I will! 
bring Inez to you!” 

* “My lord,” he repeated bitterly, and then 
the bright smiie which had played over hie 
features av the thought of [nez's presence so near 
bina vanished, leaving nought but blank despair, 
robbing even bis sightless eyes of the faint ray of 
light which had come to them In that one 
moment of his great happiness, 

A few momeats he was calling Ines by name, 
in fancy passing his hand over her golden hair, 
telling her how he loved her, and then bemoan- 
ing that he could never see her face again, The 
delirium which the dector hoped had left him 
had returned. 

"Stoop low,” he sald to Mr, Massingham, 
* and I will tell you who she fs,” but then the door 
opened frem without, His quick ear detected 
the rustle of a silk dress, and the words died on 
his lips, when Giadys entered the room. 
‘‘Exeuse me,” she said, turning to the 
Rector, “but I am afraid my lord will vot be 
able to bear further excitement, and he has been 
talking already over an hour,” 

“You are right,” the former replied. ‘I fear 
he is worse, and I feel sure there is something on 
his mind which hinders his recovery,” when, 
with » look at the woman she could not mis- 
understand, he moved away, 

Dr, Evans met him as he emerged from the 
sick-room. 

“Well?” he asked, 

"Gladys is at the bottom of it all,” was the 
reply. “I think you had better go to him—he 
is worse.” 


CHAPTER’ VIL 


Tue day following bad news was brought from 
the Park. His lordship had had a relapse, and 
he was dying. 

Inez prayed her father to let her see him, with 
the tears coursing each other down her pretty 
face, which had grown so thin since she had last 
seen her lover. And Mr. Massingham had con- 
sented, for what could he do now but grant this 
his last request ; and so, in the dim twilight, 
with the trees soughing overhead, as though 
they, too, sighed for the young life paesing 
away, they wended thelr way along the path 
pressed so often by his footsteps In the days gone 


y: 

Long before reaching the room where Guy was 
they could hear hie laborious breathing’; and as 
the door was opened, that they might enter, 
"Inez 1” was the first word which fell on their 
ears, 

‘*T am here, darling!” the girl answered, 
heedless of all who surrounded the bed where ber 
lover lay, blindly groping, until his band, guiding 
him to the voice which he had never forgotten, 
he laid it restfully on her sunny hair, a look of 

fulness creeping over his features, when with 
the other he drew her down, down, until her soft 
cheek touched his, and her warm breath mingled 
with his own. 

“Ab last, my darling,” he whispered ; my 
love, my Inez, ab iaat, happiness ab last, Oh! 
if Heaven would for one moment restore my 
sight, that I might look on your beloved face!” 
and then a of pain seemed to pass over his 
own, but a slight movement on her part caused 
him to press her nearer, nearer to himself, as 
though he feared she should be taken from him. 

Not a sound broke the stillness of that holy 
acene, Mr, Massingham standing silently by, 
whilst one by one, the others moved away, feel- 
ing that they had no part in their happiness, 
until aon Sone ‘olden a | ar on 
bosom, where t, a gentle sleep 
came over him; wredaaily. the wasted hand 
dropped on to the coverlet, and his breath came 


and went calmly as an infant’s, 
Nolselessly, and so as not to disturb the 
sleeper, Rector quietly his daughter 





hich ief, ‘‘ assure me that there is nothing— 
sanctioning your union wi 


mychild! Give me 


carte | 
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heard him indistinctly speak of G'adye, and then 
bimeelf 


“Oh! you will let me tell him now, won't 
you ?” but although he strained his ear to catch 
the last word, it was too low, bu thin 

until even 


‘And maya’t I give him 
Inez asked, looking back to 
lover lay. 

“I would not risk 1,” was the reply. ‘This 
sleep may save him—a few hours, and the crisis 
wiil be past ; aud when he wakes, which I hope 
will not be for some time yet, it will be to life, 
plesse Heaven !” 

He led them from the room, walking on tip 
fearing that even the souad of thelr feeb on 
velvet pile, might awaken him. And then at 
door they — 

**T will let youknow the firstthing in the morn- 
ing,” he said, shaking the Rector’s band ; 
‘sooner if a change for the worst, which I do not 
anticipate, should take .” when the heavy 
hall-door closed behind them, and they went ont 
into the summer night, the moon shining brightly 
on hill and dale, speaking to them of a brighter 
world beyond the grave. 

‘‘ Are they gone, doctor !” 

It was Gladys, who emerging from the house- 
keeper’s room, thus accosted him. She was 
dressed in a loose peignolr, over which her thick 
black hair hung as a veil, whilst her face, ¢ 
on elther side with a burniog red, causlog 
dark eyes to look brighter still, made her appear 
in her weird beauty like some tragic queen. 

‘© Come here,” she sald, as he answered In the 
affirmative, and she led him into her own room. 
ey me, is Lord Dunreigh better? Will he 
live?” 

For the moment Dr, Evans could not reply, 
the questions came so hurriedly, and her manner 
was a0 altered from the ladylike anxious house- 
keeper be had been accustomed to see. 

“While there’s life there's hope,” he ab last 
answered, —_ how impatient she was becoming, 
**T trust he ” 

‘* What a fool I was to belleve otherwise !” she 
said; ' but sls down, doctor, I want to speak to 
you before I go,” 

**Bafore you go! Surely you do not Intend 
leaving hie lordship In his present state?” he 
exclaimed, 

She had seated herself by the table, opposite 
to where she bad placed a chair for her com- 
panion, her hand supporting her head, from 
which she bad thrown her long bair backwards, 
whilst her feet were beating an impatient tattoo 
on the hearthrug, 

“Yes I am leaving Da h to-morrow,” 
she anewered. ‘ Mrs, Long will be back then. I 
told one of the housemafds to go for her, with a 
message that Lord Duprelgh was dying. You 
say he will live, I though different, and when 
he prayed me to release him from his oath to 
keep my secret I consented, He can tell Mr. 
Massingham, you, everyone if he Ilkes, who I 
am now, though I can do him a good turn yet; 
but I want mouey, and it is you who can get ib 
for me, otherwlee I keep my tongue sllent, and 
he loses Du h.” 

She spoke so hurriedly, so excitedly, like one 
who had staked his all on a single card, and lost ; 
end when Dr. Evans would have interrupted her 
she motioned to him to be silent until she 
sald what she wanted to tay. ¢ q 

it was a long story, a story of misplaced affec- 
tion and broken faith, a woman’s wrong and a 
woman's revenge; and the first streaks of dawn 
were showing in the eastern sky, making the 
lamp, which burnt still in the h ‘sroom, 
Jook dim and unnatural in the morning light, 
when once again Dr, Evans emerged from the 
name, 

“T will promise you the sum you ask, In the 


toe, 
the 
the 





name of Lord »” he. said, and then he 
crossed the hall ascending the etalre leading to 
his lordahip’s room. '“‘ Is it posible 1’ he mentally 
exclaimed, when after given one glance at the 
sick man, still sleeping calmly as an infant, he 
retired to rest himself, 


OHAPTER Vil. 


Tue crisis had passed, Gay was saved. Such 
were the first words with which Dr. Evaus greeted 
the Rector on the following day. 

“ Prostration,” he sdded, “is all we have to 
fear now, and that, with good nursing, I hope to 
conquer,” 

And so the days passed, merging Into weeks, 
each one bringing renewed strength to his ex- 
hausted frame. 

He had never asked for Gladys, although he 
wondered how {t was that Mrs. Long had taken 
up her former position in the Duanreigh house- 
hold ; but a sad expression would steal over his 
countenance, his eightless eyes becoming dim with 
unshed when after the lapse of five weeks 
they him again into the open air. 

He could hear the songs of birds overhead, 
the ripple of the water which gently flowed on, 
as he had so often watched [t do in other days, 
but the beauty he had gazed on then he could 
see no more; he could ecent the flowers, bat 
could not feast his eyes on their loveliness, and at 
times like these be would almost wish his life 
had been taken from him, 

And then It was that a touch from Inez's soft 
hand, the sound of her beloved voice, would yet 
teach him how much he had to live for still; 
until, day by cay, leaning on her for support, 
they would wander through the Dunreigh 
grounds, at times resting beneath the shade of 
some full-leaved tree, when he would drawher near 
—so near, till her head was lald on his shoulder, 
and he could toy with the silken tresses of her 
golden hair, day day growling stronger, and 
feeling happier In his blindness than in the weary 


All that had transpired then seemed to have 
passed from his memory, until he had become 
sufficiently recovered to receive the vislts of Mr, 
Strutt, who never felt {t imperative on his part, 
to tell him that his cousin Herbert wonll no 
longer hesitate {n asserting his claim to Dunreigh 
Par yaa ni Pigeon roe thes es recollec- 
tions, dispelling overwhelming force those 
dreams of hai {n which he had so lately 
revelled; and for the first time since his 


‘| recovery he appeared to notice the absence of 


Gladys. 

Mr. Massingham happened to be present on 
one of these occasions when the lawyer was 
announced, and rose with the intention of saying 
good-bye when the latter entered ; but Guy put 
aside his offered hand. 

"Don’t go, Rector, he said. “I have 
nothing to say to Mr. Strutt that you should not 
hear,” and then he motioned to the latter to be 
seated, 

“I am here, my lord,” he said “ to ask you if 
you can give me any idea where Mrs. Muntrone 
can be found? I understand from Dr, Evany 
that she left your roof during the time of your 
(ness, leaving no clue behind her, and without 
her our case is hopeless,” 

Guy turned his sightless eyes in the direction 
of the lawyer. 

“Mrs, Muntrone gone |” he sald, "and I not 
ire hase his band 

ben and over his fore a8 
tt to recall his thoughts. ip 

“Gone!” he repeated. ‘Ah! I remember 
she came to me that night when the doctors had 
sald I could not five. Yes, it all comes back to 
me now, and I ed her to let me clear my 
name with to herself, to release me from 
the vow which I had taken never to reveal in 
what relationship she stood towards me, and she, 
thinking that I should rise no more from the 
bed on which I lay, consented,” 

ons she left wee she }” a 
tinued, after a pause, ot knowing, little 
sew ys batterie 0 she was my 





He had rested his head on his hand as the 
cruel truth presented itself before him, for 
some moments remaining wrapt in 
paloful thoughts; then rousing bimself with 
a Mey ars resolve, born of despair, he addressed 
t wyer. 

"TI resign Danrelgh,” he said, “ to-morrow 
to the rightful heir, Py on nephew. Writs 
his solicitor at once, Mr, Strutt, to that effect, 
I will no longer retain that which fs not mine.” 

“Gay, you must be labouring under some 
terrible mistake! What can you mean! Gisdys 
Mantrone was never your mo’ - 

It was Mr. Massingham speaking to hin 
now; but he only emiled sadly fn reply, whilst 
the lawyer fer ben the statement he had 


“ Yes, Rector, Strutt is right,” he answered, 
*‘and you must forgive me for withholding that 
which until now I did nob feel myself justified 
to reveal. Bot listen to my story, and then 
condemn me if you will. I know thatI have 
had ample time since I was released from my 
oath to have told you all ; but I was so happy in © 
the present that I had almost forgotten the past, 
whilst I was too great a coward to dare to think 
of the future,” 

“My love for Danreigh, my childhood's home, 
each stone of which was dear to me, I conld 
have overcome; but when I thought that- did 
you know who I really was I should lose Inez— 
dearer to me than life ttaelf—I ehrank from 
speaking the words which would make my life a 
desert. I had so much to bear”—and he lifted 
his hand like one groping in the dark—" that I 
felt I could not by a word throw my love from 
me, and so I went on living In a fool’s paradise, 
never knowing the hour when my happiness 
would be ed as it is now.” 

“ And you thought so little of me, Gay, as to 
suppose becauee you, in your ignorance of your 
birth, had assumed a title which you had been 
reared to consider as your own, that I should 
withdraw my consent to your marrisge with 
Inez, when discovering your mistake, you 
honourably ed the same?” 

"No, no, Rector! Had I only acted as you 
say, how different my feelings would have been } 
but it was not that. Five years before my 
father’s-+-Lord Danrelgh’s death—I knew I bad 
no legal right to bear his name. ss. 

"It wae then for the first time that I met 
Moors = Muntrone, when she was governess to 
my child-love, Inez. As you know, I was but 
twenty-two—scarcely that; and one day ehe 
told me how her heart yearned towards me, 
that she could keep her secret no longer. 

‘For the moment I stood aghast unable to 
understand her meaning—she a mature woman 
in the full bloom of her beauty, and I but a boy 
in years compared to her. She read my thoughts 
in my face, and laughed a bright, silvery laugh 
at the idea I had formed. 

“No, no, Guy!’ she sald, ‘I do love you, 
but not in the way you think ; but meet me to- 
night down by the river, in the walk under the 
larches, and I will tell you a secret concerning 
yourself of which you little dream, I am your 
mother |” 

“Surprise, curiosity, and anxlety to hear her 
story made me keep the appointment, and before 
the hour named I was there awalting her 
advent. 

“The time passed, and she did not come, 
when, arri at the conclusion shat she had 
ouly been having os with me, I was about to 
turn away, when I saw her approacliing In an 
PRT s keep iting, G h 

am sorry to you waiting, Guy,’ she 
sald, ‘but I could not get away-before. We sre 
not likely to be disturbed here, and my story Is 
a long one, so we had better lose no further time; 
but before I commence you! must promise to — 
me to the letter, and consent to leave Dunrelg 
with me, should your father inexorable,” 

“T hesitated gene 3 bub it 
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was — a 2 tall, beautiful girl, con- 
aidered belle of the neighbourhood, with 
many 8 lover ready to fall at her feet. 

“Io was solely by accident that his lordship 
was ever fearful that the 
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“Bat In an evil moment she and Lord Dan- 


reigh met. At first he was but charmed with 
her great beanty, as she was with his polished 
ways, so different to the bocrish adulation 


at firet by the attention 
shown her by the young to 


nobleman, she ee 
look to his visite with impatience, Z 
dull and Metless did he not, as had become his 
custom, make his dally visit at her father’s 


home, 

"And thenhe spoke to her of love ; and she, 
child ae she was, gave him her faith, her pure, 
fresh affection, until her herrt, her whole 
life was so bound in his that when he left Glenvar 
she went with him, fully trusting in his word 
that she was to share his home, his title, finding 
when It was too late, how cruelly ehe had been 


betrayed. 

“She dared not then return to theold fathershe 
had deceived, and who was wearing his life away 
in sorrow for his los} lamb, but hid herself away 
from all in the nest provided for her, shrinking 
even from him whom she had so wildly loved, as 
the sense of her shame b over her. To 
her entreaties that he would keep hie promise he 
elways turned so deaf ear—ever but ever 
holding out some obstacle to their union, till one 
day the truth was revesled to her, as in a Z'imes 
paper which had been carelessly left behind by 
his lordship she read of the birth of an heir to 
Duureigh. That same night also her own son 


was born, 

“From that day ehe determined to cast from 
her heart the love for the man who had so be- 
— her. Far weeks she lay sick unto death, 
and when at last she came back to the life she 
had prayed to leave she resolved to quit the roof 
which had sheltered her, pald for with his 
money, and go out from his world as completely 
as though the grave had closed over her for 


ever. 

“To enable her to carry out her purpose she 
— her child In the care of a DP, a0h-g a Mrs, 
Spe Tea 

** Atwell, did you say?” Mr, Massingham sald, 
interrupting him. 

- il was the reply; “do you know 
er?” 

“No, no!” the former answered. ‘‘(Go on, 
Gay ; I am anxious to hear your story.” 

* Not long after having done s0,” he continued, 
"she obtained a altuation, the sense of the great 
wrong she had suffered haunting her like a 
shadow, ever rankling in her mind, and urging 
ber on to devise some means of for 


‘It was so, when an advertisement appeared 
in the columns of the Times for a person with 
unexceptionable references to take care of a child, 
whom a lady, through delicate health, was anxious 
. place hy — The acon given was 

anreigh and at my mother’s suggestion, 
Mrs, Atwell answered the same, when, al! proving 
satisfactory, the Infant helr was placed in her 
Sted es tak paca it 

husband on her travéls to oun her 
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“My father doted on me, as also did the 
latter, who, unto the day of her death, ever 
believed me to be her own son, whilst I grew up 
from my infancy, having no suspicion as to my 
true parentage until that day wheu, as governess 
to your daughter, Mr. Maseingham, I firat saw 

own mother, 

“The latter had In some way learnt of the 
{ll-feellng which extsted between Lord Dunreigh 
and his brother, whose son, in the event of his 
dying childless, would succeed to the estate, the 
former having been heard to say he would rather 
see the Park a desert and the house {n rufns than 
that Herbert ehould own elther.” 

“Yes, they were bitter enemies,” the Rector 

» ‘owing, I believe, to Lady Dunreigh 
aor ¢ the suit of the elder, whilst she refused 
the hand of the younger brother.” 

“I was never told anything about that,” 
Gay went on; “only, in accordance with my 
promise to do as she (my mother) desired me, I 
went to Lord Dunreigh, told him all I had dis- 
covered py CH him for bis heartlessness, 
pro that but for me he was childless, 
whilst og him to look on me as the son he 
had lost, 


“At firet his fury knew no bounds, He 
cursed. ms and the woman who bore me; and 
then when he would have repented his eruel 
words I refused to accept his proffered hand, 
and went from the room, from Dunreigh itself, 
without turning to witness the grief I had left 


d, 

"My mother met me by appofntment the nex’ 
day; but no persuasions on her part would 
-— me go ar pa go than to collect a few 

necessary to my departure, 

«My father was in the library when I entered, 
a glad light coming into his face, which changed 
to dull despair when I told him nothing would 
fuduce me to remain under his roof, 

"' Gay, son, my son!’ he cried, burying 
his face in his hands, whilet I could see the tears 
trickle through his fingers; bub I was gone, 
pe tire Nepte the address of an hotel in Paris 
where he could write to me, 

“Tt was the last time we met, when, arriving 
at our destination I “y ¢ 7 sng awalting me, 

a sum of money for my present 
pers 28, the notification that a certain 
amount would be placed to my credit at the 
bank stated, 

“Notwithstanding my fixed determination to 
act otherwise, by threate and entreaties I was 
in the end prevailed on by my mother to con- 
ceal the facte with which I had become ac- 
quainted, knowing full well Lord Dunreigh, 
loving me, as he did, would never cease to regard 
me as his helr, and that whether I suc- 
ceeded to the title or not lay in my own hands ; 
and so, ylelding to her argamgnts, I agreed. 

“ A fow days after I for the Fast, in 
the excitement of change hoping to forget the 
revelation of my birth, which had come on me 
as & dream, 

“Then came the news of his lordship’s death, 
Iremaining fn ignorance of It ; my mother nob 
even knowing whether I wes dead or alive, 

“There is my story, Rector,” he added, with 
asigh ; *‘ what followed you know.” 

He had thrown himself back in his chair now, 
worn and exhausted, Mr. Strutt looking more 

at what he considered his consummate 
en eee the confession he had 


e. 
" Am I to understand, then, that your {nten- 
tion Is to restore Dunrelgh to your uncle’s son }” 


ask 

“Decidedly,” was the reply. “I will no 
we retain a stick or stone that is nob mine by 
right, Ib fs useless to argue the point farther. 
I am so tired, I must beg you to excuse me 
now.” 


CHAPTER VIIL 
“YT wit see you though before re g°, 
Strutt,” he sald, rising, and laying his d on 
the lawyer’s shoulder ; '' you must dine with me 
to-day, es hy teed elle ges and I owe you 
ab least gratitude for the parb you have 88 
you thought, in my Interest.” 





He wonld have moved to the door, carefully 
feeling his way, but Mr. Massingham stayed his 
progrese. 

**One word, Gay,” he sald, 

He turned at the familiar volce, as he would 
have done years ago when a boy. 

* You remember the day,” the Rector began, 
after having led him gently to a seat, “ when I 
found you snd Inez beneath the beech-tree on 
my lawn, and I teld you—at least Inez did—that 
I had been sent for by 8 woman who was dying, 
who had something particular to tell me before 
she went?” 

The blind man turned his head, guided by the 
sound, and Mr, Massingham noticed a look of 
expectancy pase over his features, 

“Yes,” be answered, passing his hand over 
his forehead, ‘'I have some recollection of the 
circumetance,” and then he waited, that the 
other might proceed, 

“Well, that woman was Mrs, Atwell. She 
had taken up her residence ab Donreigh, when 
she had heard of your return, to watch the 
course of events, as she firat said, for your wel- 
fare; but afterwards confessed that she might, 
by doing so, give evidence on which alde paid 
her best. She waa sure of the one, and if the 
others did not choose to make it worth her while 
to say otherwise, she would still go on deceiving 
her and them at the same time, by declariog on 
oath that you were the boy she reared as the son 
of Lord and Lady Dunreigh, whilst on the other 
hand she was equally ready to swear you were 
the child of the former and the girl your father 
had betrayed.” 

Gay looked, his rayléss eyes expressing astonish. 
ment, whilst the Rector continued,— 

“Bub it appeared, when told by the doctor, 
that she would never rise from the bed on which 
she lay, a feeling of remorse came over her, and 
{it was then that she sent for me, 

"6 You have known him from a boy, Rector,’ 
she said, ‘and loved him as your own, I should 
have told the truth long ago, for I was gettlog 
tired of [t all, but she kept telling me my only 
chance was to keep her ezecreb, and that the day 
her gon entered into undisputed possession of 
Dunreigh Ishould bea rich woman. Her son, she 
said, when making me swear I would not reveal 
the story she told me, unless circumstances 
compelled me to do so,’ she laughed a laugh 
which grated on my ears, ft sounded such a 
mockery with death so near, when resuming her 
former tone, a thought having apparently crossed 
her own mind, ‘ her son,’ she repeated, ‘who had 
been lafd in his tod pe years since.’ ” 

‘Then Guy is in Lord Danreigh t’ I asked. 
* What proof have you to give me that you are 
even now not telling a lle?’ 

‘The proof |’ she repeated, ‘and I on the thres- 
hold of the grave! What would {t avail me now 
to tell a falsehood? But don’t take my word, I 
can’t 6x you to, but ask old Mra, Gallon who 
was at the Park when he was born, and she will 
tell you of the bunch of currants plain as life to 
be seen high up on his arm, where even fn bis 
baby dress {b was hidden by the little sleeve,’”’ 

She had ralsed herself in the bed {mn her ex 
cltement, and then fell back ; and for a moment 
I thought her dead, but when I would have 
moved,-— 

“*Can’t you pray for me?’ she said, and I 
could see her Ips moving as {f {n prayer, when, 


kneeling by the side of the bed, I asked for for- 
giveness m above for this woman who was 
thus away. 


“A few moments, and I arose, She was 


“Truth Is, indeed, stranger than fiction, Mr. 
Maseingham,” ” rhe = ~ ne 
ha cepti tened on listening to the 
Recteoe at "Lord Dunretgh, I congratulate 

ou,” he added, and wonld have taken Guy’s 
fend, bat the latter pushed {t almost impatiently 
from him, when he remembered that this man 
was little better than Mrs. Atwell, having shown 
himself equally as anxlous to secure Danreigh for 
him, belleying him to be Gay Montrone, as he 
was ready to grasp his hand when proved to be 
lord of the same. 

Bat Mr. Strutt allowed this movement on his 
part to pass by unobserved, 1b would not do to 
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“4 PENNY POR YOUR THOUGHTs, INEZ!” HE SAID, AND TOUCHED HER 


quarrel with him in his present position, whilet 
what had transpired In the past he knew to be 
safe, as far as be was concerned, in his lordship’s 
keeping. 

‘‘My happiness is too great,” the latter sald, 
‘leave me to think it all out. I should be but 
bad company just now,” when grasping the 
Rector’s hand, he begged him to accomyany Mr, 
Soratt to the diniog-room, where refreshment 
had been provided for them; and as the door 
closed behind them, he buried his face on his 
arms, as be rested them on the table before him ; 
while all events so Iately enacted chased each 
other through his brain, and In his overflowing 
jey he was unable to suppress the tears which 
started to his eyes, {n the intensity of his happiness. 

‘* Inez, my love!” he cried, “ there fe nothing 
te divide us now,” and then a spasm of pain 
passed over his face. 

Tn this moment of unutterable bliss he raised 
his head, and remembered he was blind | 


CHAPTER IX. 

Ir was some time after, however, notwithstand- 
ing that incontestible proof had been forthcoming 
as to the identity of Guy, Mrs. Gallon’s testimony 
with that of the nurse who was In attendance on 
Lady Danreigh at the time of her baby’s birth 
being brought forward In evidence of the birth- 
mark, which still was to be seen on his lordship’s 
arm ; Gladys Montrone who had returned to 
Paris, not being the one least surprised when 
she discovered that all along the boy she was led 
to believe her own was in truth the rightful heir, 

But many months have since then ; and 
Guy, happier than he has felt for years, is again 
almost a constant visitor ab the Rectory. 

Mrs. Long, reinstalled in her former position, 
has been engaged for weeks In superfatending the 
arrangement of new carpets, curtains, and fresh 
furniture, according to his lordship’s directions. 

"You mast see for both, you know,” the latter 
would say, cheerlly, as she would lead him 
through the different rooms, now and then pass- 





ing his hand over something which he knew 
instinctively should be there; and then he 
would glide along to another place, seemingly un- 
conscious that he could no longer see, 

Bat one day a tiny light appeared to come 
from his darkened eyes. He was with Inez, 
speaking to her as he loved to do of the happy 
days in store, when together they would pass 
through the valley of life, that one thought that 
he could not see her beauty casting a shadow over 
his happiness, when he suddenly her 
hand, on which glittered a valuable ring, his 


resent, 
* Something bright, with sparks of fire,” he 
said, placing it so that the rays of the sun played 
on the gem, and then he brought it nearer, for 
the moment unable to believe the hope which 
that one gleam had arisen In his breast, ‘* Oh! 
if Heaven should restore my sight, Inez i” he said. 

" You must nob despair, Guy,” she answered, 
“ You know what Dr. North, the great opthalmic 
physician safd, that ia time {t would come back 
to you, in all probability; bat you mnat be 
patient, dearest.” 

‘And have I not been patient, Inez?” he 
atked, vainly endeavouring to catch again the one 
ray which bad momentarily brought a faint 
light to his darkness; to leave it again as ib had 
been, 


They had been strolling along by the aide of 
the tiny river, Guy’s favourite walk, until they 
reached the spot where a short year before Inez 
had watched Sheeney erect the arch, beneath 
which Lord Danreigh was to pass to future 
home, How a had a ae 
and now preparations were ing for the 
wedding which was to take white week hence 
—a week which passed as quickly as the year 
had done before it ; and it wae a bright, warm 
day in Jane when the bells of Daureigh rang out 
crane on the summer air, roses being strewn 

y the hands of tiny children along the path 
leading from the ae ay et to the porch of the 
holy edifice, whilst Inez, fair cheek glowing 
with her new-born happiness, stepped over the 


ON THE SHOULDER, 


flowery way, leaning on the arm of her husband, 
whom she guided to the carrlage awaiting them. 

Guy had placed his bride within, amid the 
bleselngs and congratulations of the assembled 
throng, himself about to follow, when a woman, 
better dressed than the others, pushed her way 
through the crowd, advancing until she placed 
her hand upon bis shoulder. 

** May Heaven bless you, Gay Lord Danreigh,” 
she said, and he knew the voice, although he 
could not see her form. 

It was Gladys Montrona, 

And then they drove off, the bells agafo clash- 
ing with a peal of delight, amid the hurrahs of 
those gathered ther, who quickly dispersed 
when the last moved away, leaving her 
alone, standing there etill until the last sound of 
departing wheels had died on her ears, And then 
she, too, passed on. 


CONCLUSION. 

For several months Lord and Lady Dunreigh 
were absent from the Park, the hopes which Dr. 
North still gave of the former recovering his 

ht inducing them to remafa in London that be 

ht be under hig treatment, 

" We shall be coming home soon, paps, dear ! ” 
Inez wrote after awhile. ‘‘ Dear Guy is so much 
better; he can discern objects, and Is frantic 
with delight, declaring he could see the colour of 
my hair to-day for the first time, but he has to 
bs very careful, and even when quite able to see, 
will have to wear a shade ov eyes for some 
time yet,” 

And so it was that in the yellow autumn they 
once again returned to Danreigh, Guy scarcely 
able to control his emotion when he beheld 
the home of his childhood, now so doubly dear, 
that not a leaf, not a flower that he did not gaze 
on with a new-born gladness ; whilst Inez would 
share in her heart the happiness he felt when he 


his darkness. 
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[THE END.] 
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HIDDEN FROM ALL EYES, 


—'!0i— 


CHAPTER I, 


A cirt sat at an open window, her dreamy 
eyes fixed on the small patch of garden, which 
was bounded by a high yew-hedge—a sort of 
physical parable of the narrow life she had lived 
and loathed, whilst under the roof of her uncle, 
the Rev. Clement Vere. 

Pillowing her bright brown hair against the 
ivy leaves which framed the window, she let 
her thoughts roam like restless butterflies, far 
from the Rectory, with all its sacred primness, 
to the stately Hall, already adorned by her 
Imagination with everything that could make 
life worth living. 

There they would talk of something more 
{ateresting than soup kitchens and parish 
lbraries ; ye the entertaipments would con- 
elst of something more lively than the annual 
school feast ; there her literature would not be 
limited to Mr. Vere’s last week's sermon, or the 
paltry details of the parish magazine, 

“Well, Nell, a penny for your thoughts!” 
sald a pleasant voice, as a young man with a fair, 
frank face sauntered up the gravel path, with his 
hande in his pockets. 

“ They are worth it, I can tell you,” she said, 
with a grave nod, 

“Out with them, then, and let me have the 
benefit of them,” sitting down on the window- 
sill in such a position that he could have a good 
view of the pretty face opposite to him. 


** Where's the penny ?” 

“You grasping —_ thing! Won't you trust 
me till I go u 

“I may do abou ft, perhaps; but a man Is 
never to be trusted.” 

“So much for your experience! I don’t 
belleve you know a man beside myself.’ 


“You forget your father.” 
“ Well, I suppose you would trust him.” 





META SOMERVILLE TAKES NELL TO SEE THE WONDERS OF THE CONSERVATORY, 


Yes, slways to give me lecture, whether I 
deserved fb or no.’ 

“He takes ip for granted; and is rarely ; 
wrong,” with a mischievous smile, 

“That shows how little you know about it!” 

© After being at home for six weeks }” 

‘That fe nothing, A man may be in the 
same house with a girl for a twelvemonth, and 
yet know very little about ft when !t Ie over.’ 

"Io a palace, but not fn a nutshell.” 

“I never was in a palace, were you }” 

‘Never, From what I hear of the Somer- 
villes’ place it must be something of the kind, 
They easy it has five hundred rooms, and the 
deer park fs one of the finest in England.” 

‘And to think I shall be there before next 
month |” her eyes shining with exultation. 

Cyril Vere looked down at an innocent spider 
with a sudden frown. 

* Yes, to be the laat thing In pets—a rival to 
Fido and Bijou,” 

“I don’t see why I should be ranked with 
the dogs,” lifting her head with Insulted 
dignity. 

“T dare say not ; bub that le no reason why 
you shouldn't be,” 

© Oyrili” che exclaimed, + Cama do 
you want to make me hate you? 

aad There's no need to ‘make you’ 
already. 

A You know I have always liked you better 
than anyone else in the place.” 

** I shan’t die of Pra v9 considering that there 
is nob one of us whom you can bear.” 

Tt is not true. Aunt Mary fs sometimes very 


kind to 
but you don’t appreciate it. 


3 you do It 


me,” 

“T know she is ; 
You feel she does you good, like an occasfonal 
dose of medicine, and you love her about as much 
as a black draught,” 

“T can’t think what hes put you Into such « 
harac se temper,” looking at him with calm 


or Oans you?” his eyes flashing resentfally. 





*' You must be very dense.” 


~~ 
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“Te is ridfculous to be offsnded because I 
said ‘yes,’ when my godfather asked me to 
come,” 

No answer. After a pause she went on, stoop- 
ing over a epray of ivy wnich she was tryivg to 
twine over a certain nail, 

“ He put it in the kindest manner, a:king me 
to be the second daughter of the house—to com- 
fort bis poor girl for the loss of her eister, to fill 
up, as well as avy stranger could, the dreadful 
blank caused by her death, I couldn't say ‘No,’ 
and yet you are frightfully angry with me for 
saying ‘ Yes,’” 

“ Not for that,” he said, hastily, 

“ What then?” 

"Tt fe no use aang gf rising as he spoke. 
“This house has seemed ge sone to you. No 
wonder you feel like a bird when the door of his 
cage is opened, The bird may live to be sorry, 
though. You don’t remember that.” 

“The bird may, when, instead of having as 
mach seed as ever he could eat, he has to look 
for the berries he can’t find, Thank goodness 
that cannot happen to me, They are eure to 
feed me well; and I shall have fifty pounds 
a-year of my very own to spend on my dress,” 

* You are right to say dress instead of dresses. 
It will about pay for one, and, perbaps, a pair of 
gloves.” ’ 

“What nonsense! when Aunt Mary got the 
one I have on,” looking down at her simple black 
serge, “for thirty shillings.” 

No doubt, At Somerville Hall you wouldn’t 
think it good enough for s duster.” 

“You are the most provoking creature I ever 
knew, | I wonder that 1 ha have any patience with 

ou!’ 

**T didn’t know you had,” 

“If I hadn’t the patience of Job you would 
soon see the difference |” 

"TI don’t see how. You are always abusing 
me—from sunrise to sunset !” 

* Excuse me, I don’t get up with the sunrise, 
so for three houra at least you are free, and i 
hope you are properly thankful |” 
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" T shall soon be free of you altogether,” 

"So you will,” looking up at him with in- 
nocent eyes. “How happy you will be, to be 
aure | 

He stooped his head, and looked straight into 
her face, 


“Nell, have you a heart anywhere about 
you?” 


ng!” 
sigh —_ dyed ne hay = away with a 
w etrang & CO 
Fo aix Eleanor Ma 2 had found a 
home at e Rectory. Her uncle and aunt 
had tried to do their best by the little orphan ; 


his kindly blue eyes, and listen in vain for the 
sound of his pleasant voice. She had not seemed 
to prize them much, ft fs true, whilet she had 
them ; but now that she was about to lose them 
she knew that they had made the sunshine and 
the music of her life, and her Ups quivered 
with a deep-drawn eigh. 


CHAPTER IL 


© Way, Nell, one might almost fancy you were 
sorry. to go,” and C Vere gave a short, dry 
laugh at the absurdity of such a supposition. 

The only answer was a burst of passionate 


bat they did it so transparently out of mere | tears 


Christian charity that the child had felt much 
as if she were placed in a moral refrigerator. 

Ogril was the only person in the house who 
seemed to bs cut out of something more lively 
and {Interesting than cardboard; but he was 
generally absent with hie regiment, so he did 
nod do much towards enlivening his home, His 
choice of the army as a profession had been a 
bitter disappointment to his father, who had 
intended him for the Church, It was certainly 
anwise from a financial polnt of view, but his 
bent fn a soldierly direction was eo strong that It 
was useless to combat It. 


Nell considered him as her own particular | 


plaything, and through all the yong months 
of absence looked forward to the day of his 
arrival as the one gleam of sunshine afforded her 
by Fate ! 

Bat, with ths natural perversity of woman, 
she let him think that she regarded him with 
utter indifference, and generally contrived to be 
out of the way at the moment when the wheels 
of his dog-cart were heard on the gravel. 


On the last evening of her stay at Elstone her | f 


heart softened to him to an extent that surprised 
herself. Pacing up and down the gravel walks 
in the moonlight, she forgot to find fault with 
the primness of the garden, she forgot to con- 
tradict him when he stated a disputed fact, and 
she let him have an opinion of his own on several 
subjects without Indulgivng In the low, sweet 


er of her laugh. 

Bereft of her tantalleing propensitie:, she 
was Infinitely charming fn her softer mood, and 
she had never been so womanly and tender as 
this evening, when, with drooping head and 
clasped hands, she walked by his side through 
the light and the shadow, with the moonbeams 
playing about her hair and the exquisite fatr- 
neas of her neck, To the grace of her sudden, 
unexpected Serre was added the oe ne 
sible melancholy charm of knowing that all the 
pleasure and the palu were for the last time, 

To-morrow she would be amongst strangers, 
who could glve her all the luxury, the freedom 
of a life without restraint, whether of poverty 
or self-denial—to-day she was his, to bind, if 
so it might be, with the chaln of a love which 
had grown with his growth, and ripened with 
her beauty. 

His heart grew hot within him though his 
hands were cold as ice. Had he a right to send 
her out into this new world, which was open- 
ing before her, with the fetter of an engage- 
ment binding her In her sweet inexperience to 
the only man she had ever seen? Had he been 
endowed with a full sufficiency of this world’s 


goods he might have tried his chance, and played. 


to win--for he knew that no one else could 
love her with such a true and uneelfish love as 
his own—-but fortune had given him her gifts 
with a penurious hand, and he could offer her 
little beside a roof to cover her head, and an 
honest heart to shield her from harm. So 
honour kept his lips silent, when his bosom was 
throbbing with a thousand hopes and fears, 
Though she tried to assume an alr of indif- 
ference, Nell’s heart was sorely troubled; the 
dread of the unknown future was upon her, 
and her cousin had never seemed so necessary 
to her happiness as now, when she was going 
volantarily to separate herself from him for ever. 
After to-night she would no longer have him to 
tease and to play with jasb as she chose—after 
to-night she might look in vain for a glance of 


= your volce 





“Poor te thing! You've tired yourself 
out with ,otir packing! It was enough a 
seb you, shat up in a beastly hot room 

stifling day.” 

8 se testes face burled in 

her 
oking at her with wondering eyes, bis heart 
pon ded with wild unfuly throbs, bat he 
= eo to — with an effort. 
long night's rest 0 you all the good 
in to A cea before your journey. Won’t you 
a anawer, but her head bent lower. 

" You will have to get up rather early, and you 
won’ get there til’ just before dinner-time. I 
daresay those fashfonable people don’t diue till 

6 or half-past.” 
By ae raised her head, and looked at 
ploring eyes. 
looked at her tear-stained cheeks, and bls 
lip trembled under the shadow of his moustaches. 
* made one step nearer to her. 
“ Well, dear,” very gently ; ‘can I do anything 
lor yout” 

She put her hand upon his arm, 

“Let me stay!” 

Something seemed to catch his breath before 
he answered,— 

“Tmpossible, the Somervilles expect you—all 
the arrangements are made.” 

‘Bat they can be upseb—surely you could 
telegraph }” 

He shook his close-cropped head. 

“Tf I did you would abuse me for having done 
so, before the day was over.” 

*' Indeed—indeed, I wouldn't,” 

“TI know better. Before the end of the week 
you would find Eletone duller than ever, and you 
would hate me for having let you change your 
mind.” 

“If you want me to go, that’s different.” 

“Want you! Good heavens |” 

“T thought you would have been pleased,” 
looking up at him with a smal! emile upon her 
lips. 

*'Good heavens! if I weren’t a begger, do you 
think I would ever lep you got” catching hold 
of her arm, bis eyes glowing, his face white as 
death. “Oh, Nell, you kaow it, you are only 
playing with me,” 
verpowered by the storm of passion she had 
raised, her head drooped, her heart beating as If 
{t would bound out of her breast, _ i 

If he had asked her then and there to be his 
wife she would have accepted him so gladly ; but 
with his ususl unselfishness he only thought of 
her fature happiness, and relinquished his own. 

The opportantty was lost, for which fn after 
days he would have given his heart’s best blood ; 
but in such cases of henourable self-denial, fate 
is yo to revenge herself upon us for our contempt 
of her favours, by never giving us another, 

* You call this house dull, as it is—think what 
{p will be without you!” calming ‘his agitation 
by the exercise cf his resolute will. “Think 
what !t will be never to hear your step on the 
g like a bird about the 

reary passages ; what it will be never to 
have a change from the eternal talk about the 
—_ to come back for my next leave, and 

ky one but my father and mother to welcome 
me!” 


“Then why don’t you let me stay?” nestling 
ike w child ts his side. " 
He put his arm round her, 





“Don’t tempt me, Nell,” 

“Why not?” 

* Because would hate me, ff I gave in— 
and—and I shouldn't lItke it,” 

Oh, very well,” drawing herself further from 
him. The tears rushed into her but she 
brushed them impatiently away, “ You are mors 
sensible than I am, because you are never jed 
away by your feelings.” 

He frowned as {f in pain. 

** You have always misjudged me ; but lei ua 
part friends, There will be no time for good. 
byes to-morrow, let us say them now,” She put 
her hand in his, and he felt how {6 tremb!ed, 
“ We have been more like brother and sister than 
mere cousins, darling; good-bye and Heaven 
bless you.” 

He stooped his head, and ylelding to an un 
controllable impulse, pressed a fervent kiss upon 
her lips, 8 from head to foot, she had no 
thought ‘to scold him, but fied into the house, 
The miserable donbt was tearing at her heart— 
that, in her frantic Impatience of the monotony 

had closed her eyes to the roses 

on her dally path, and chosen 
the flowerless briers of “ the unknown,” 

little room, her tearful eves 


boxes, already corded for the 
morrow. She had {t in her to 
, and throw the contents on the 
3 but dared not face the astonishment 
of her uncle'and aunt, who would certaloly think 
she was demented, ff, after all her pleaeurable 
anticipations of life aj Somerville Hall, ehe eud- 
denly declared that she didn’t wish to go, 
‘No; whatever happened she had brought her 
fate upon herself with her own hands, and un!ees 
she whsbed to be held up as an object of con- 
tempt, she must face it with what courage she 
could muster. 

Asto Cyril, she could not understand him. 
When she wanted to go, he abused her like s 
pickpocket ; when her heart failed her, and ehe 
expressed a wish to stay, he told her that ehs 
must not think of it ! 

Surely, if he had Ifked her at all, he would 
have jumped at the chance, and nod talked so 
sensi about the pros and cons, Men never 
sapped te think what was wisest if they wanted 
. g overmuch; and he would never have 
remembered that he wasn’t rich, if he had 
honestly wished her to be something more than 
a friend and a cousin, 

A vivid blash stole over her face In the silence 
and the solitude of her room, After all, ehe 
could carry away with her the remembrance of 
that last good-bye. He could nob say it quite 
unmoved, and the teara were in his eyes when he 
kissed 


her. 
Thinking of Cyril more tenderly than ever 
before, she laid er tired head upon the pillow, 
and promptly fell asleep. When she woke the 
sun was pouring through the thin white curtalos, 
the clock in the hall struck seven with a sonorous 
chime—the new day had begun. 

In two oe SS (we a on 
her journey, and turned lor weal or woe 
on histone "Rectory. Her first Impulse was to 
turn over on to her other side, and try to forget; 
her next to jamp out of bed, and remember 
everything she wanted to do before she left. 

First, there was the new sermon-case she had 
worked for her uncle to be gob out and wrapped 
in paper ; then there was the work-case she bai 
embroidered for her aunt; the pins were not 

et etuck Into the cushion, nor the needles in the 
Tittle flap of soft white flannel ; and the cigar- 
case she had got for Cyril, with Ite simple leather 
case and silver monogram. Was it to be laid on 
the breakfast-table with the rest, or given in 
wate, when no one was there to look on ? 
She had not serge te her mind by the time she 


and, stealing into his room, she laid her smal! 
gitt upon the table, He would find it there after 
she was gone, and then in common gratitude be 
would be ob to write. 
his face as his mother and father 
her with unusual warmth for her liitie 
presents, and fancied she saw a look upon !t 
as if he were mortified at having been forgotter. 
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But her Machiavellian plans were upset, for as 
soon as he had placed her In the dog-cart he ran 
upstairs to something he had left in his 
room, He must have seen it; aud yet he sald 
not a word of thanks till her ticket was taken, 
and she herself enaconsed in the corner of an 
epty carclage. 

Then he leant over the window-ledge, and said 
with a safle, — 

** You were determined that I should think of 
you whenever [had aemoke, I shal! keep it as 
long as I live.” His voice grew husky ; the 


guard shouted “Take your seats ;” he popped 
his head in, and threw something into her lap, 
"It w ’t do, you know, for you to go 


amongst all thoze swells with nothing better than 
that,” poluting to her simple jet chsin. Then 
he pressed her hand convulsively, drawing back 
only just in time as the train began to move, 

She looked up in dismay from the giltterlog 
chain In her lap to his white, stern face. 

“Oh! Cyril, your own |” and raised her hand 
as if to send it back.” 

But he shook his head. 

“T have another,” and smiled as bravely as he 
could manage, as he took off his hat. 

Poor fellow ! he could not bear to le} her go 
without some little remembrance, and fan 
were low—so he had given her his watch-chafn, 
It was solid gold and very handsome, and he had 
nothing but a paltry silver one to replace it, and 
no hope of ever being able to gst another; and 
yet he could not grudge It. In his slmple, 
honest heart he was delighted that she should 
wear it instead of himself ; and ff hie coat could 
have been of the smallest service to her he would 
have pulled it- off, and sent {b after’ the chain 
without a moment’s hesitation, 

Generous to a fault, he would alwaya serve 
a fclend without coun the cost, Of better, 
nobler staff than the erdiuary run of mortals, 
the needa of others seemed ever more pressing 
than his own ; and with the constant humility of 
the truly great, he was apt to take the lowest 
place, and let the unworthy “ go up higher,” 

Nella Maynard sat in the railway carrioge, 
with the chain clasped tight In her hand, her 
pretty Hps pressed close together, 

“Tye been a wretch to him, and so ungrateful ; 
but oh | when I see him , he shali know— 
he shall know—that I like him better than apy- 
thing elee on earth |” 

And whilst she made the vow, with all the 
fervour of her new repentance, the train was 
bearing her further and farther from him, and 
the shadow of the unknown future was upon 
her, The sorrow and the eunshine of the 
coming years, when she might call, and he 
would not answer ; when she might long, with 
& hopeless longing for the sound of his step on 
the gravel, his low earnest volca inherear. Oh! 
ae could she face elther joy or paln without 


CHAPTER III, 


" Weioome, my dear, to Somerville,” eald Sir 
Edward » & pleasant-looking, grey- 
haired, country a holding out his hand 
ple. omay aynard out, as the brougham 
8 

. oe journey Heat nob too much 
or 


nea Sek emda: gs Me ter of the 
an was a 0. Plain, 
with sandy hair, reeked almost 
colourless there was yet very 
attractive In countenance, Her was 


in front of the handsome portico, | 


on the hearth-rug, the dainty Worcester tea- 
service, the lovely view between the soft lace- 
curtains over park and woodland, the indescrib- 
able alr of grace and refinement over all—a 

here, indeed, to that of Elstone 
Rectory | in eplte of her natural shyness, 
she drew a deep breath of satisfaction. Here it 
would surely be her own fault if she were not 
happy, for what could anyone wish for more 
than to have a home in such a grand old house? 

In her youth and inexperience she reasoned 
thus, as if the happiness of life depended on 
—e ried or the comfort of one’s chairs and 
sofas 

Lady Somerville came fn from her drive, and 

her new guest with a kindly smile. 
Ualike her daughter, she was tall, and very 
elegant, and the melancholy charm of faded 
beauty still on her aristocratic features. 

After tea and conversation, Meta got up from 
her seat. ~ Would you like to come into the 
conservatory, and chooses flower for your hair? 
Godfrey Is coming this evaning, and he always 
expects ua to be ' en grande tenue,’” 

"Ia he your brother?” as she followed her 
through the glass doors, and raised her admiring 
eyes to the mass of luxuriant bloom, Never had 
she seen such a wealth of besuty before, as 
exotics from far distant lands raized their lovely 
heads between the feathery fronds of every 
varity of fern, 

“My brother? He was to have been once If 
Lina lived. Now, he is more to us than 
ever, y for her sake, partly for his own. 
The title will go to him, you know; and it 
seemed so natural that he should marry one of 
us, and {Inherit Somerville as well.” A deep 
sigh, as she severed a plece of bright geraniam 


with a of garden-scissors, “ He ts fond of 
red, so I always wear {t, I suppose you would 
like to do the same ¢”’ 


“No,” sald Nell, promptly, “I would rather 
ey anything else! Red doesn’t sult me at 


“ Bat he likes it—s6 won't you have it ” 

" He doesn’t know me, so he wouldn’t care.” 

* Bat we slways have the table decorated with 
red on purpose for him.” 

“ You don’t decorate your guests to match the 
table ?” with a low laugh. 

" We do, to please him.” 

'* He ought to be immensely flattered.” 

"Oh no, he takes it as a matter of course. 
You don’t undereand, becauss you have never 
seen him, Papa and mamuia are devoted to him, 
_ when he arrives we al] fall down and worship 


v4 Very bad for him,” with a small shake of 
her head. **Fiattery always upsets a man’s 
‘ It amuses me to hear you,” looking over her 

, a8 she was In the act of cutting a lovely 


yellow rose. 
Way?” 

“Because [b seems as if the aversion were 
mutaal, He was so desperately angry to hear 
you were coming.” 

“Mach obliged to him !” colouring resentfully. 
“T will take care to keep oud of his way as much 
as I can.” 

“T oughtn’t to have told you,” with a quiet 
smile ; ‘‘ but {t seems so odd to hear you talk 
like tha ray Beer Bellew dgecwealae = pool? ane Of 
course, this parenting, yee will end by bein 
the best le friends. Would you like these 
roses } are ‘Cloth of Golds’—-the 
* Marshal * were over ago,” 

“'Why do you give ber best?” said a 
voice, deep but unmusical. 

Both the girls started, and looked round with 


" Godfrey, how long have you been there?” 
OSesbiens ancaght te how that I. wer to be 


worshipped, and that Miss-——-I forget her 
name,” with a glance at Nell—"' was to be my 


omerville said zo, not I,” 
"'] didn’t think {t 
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He stooped down 





and brushed her blushing cheek with his dark 
moustaches. Miss Somerville laughed and looked 
deprecatingly at her guest. 

“Tam afraid you will think him rather rade, 
Mies Maynard,” 

"Not rather—bat very!” she said, coldly; 
for it seemed to ber as if & covert insult were 
intended by the words " Going to be a fixture.’ 

* Perhaps you would let me go to my room, as 
Mr,—whatever his name is—would evidently jike 
to be left alone,” 

"Ha, ha! 16 is as well to begin as we Intend 
to go op. If you mean to hate me, fell me so, and 
I promise you that I wiil return the compliment 
handsomely.” 

“ Godfrey, please remember that Miss Maynard 
fs our guest! ” 

“Tam not likely to forget it, as I am always 
to find her under your roof. I meant nothing 
offensive. Hatred is ten thousand times more 
flattering than indifference ; and there are some 
girls who must be elther detested or adored!” 
facing round upon Nella as she stood at a@ little 
distance, her lips quivering, her eyes flashing. 

He watched her with an amused smile, as if 
she were an animal which he was in the acb of 
vivisecting, then asked, abruptly,— 

“ Which do you prefer?” 

“To depends upon the man,” she aald, slowly. 

“And supposing I'm the man?” fixing his 
bold, black eyes upon her face, 

* You needn't ack |” 

“JT can do either as well ss most people! 
Which will you have?” 

She flushed resentfually. 

at should hate myself if you didn’t hate 
me ” 

He was not bad to look at, with his pale, 
thoughtful face and aristocratic bearing, but 
never had she felt such a feeling of paselonate 
repulsion againsb any man as she did sgainst 
him ! 

* Well I am not aé all likely to disappoint you. 
The other”—In an undertone—' would be so 
infernally inconvenient, Meta, my love, when 
you have conducted Miss Maynard to her room, 
do you think you could exert yourself sufficlently 
to take a stroli in the shrubbery 4” 

‘* With the greatest pleasure, I'll be down 
directly.” 

“You must not mind what Godfrey says,” 
she sald, soothingly, as Nella fang ber hat down 
on the bed with a gesture of impatience. “ He 
rules us all with a rod of fron, and no one dares 
to rebel, You see it was so sad for him, poor 
fellow! Lioa dying as she did!” Her volce 
sunk, and her eyes filled with tears. “He hae 
never been the same since. Papa was afraid that 
it would have such au effect upon him that he 
would go out of his mind.” 

“I thought he must be mad or something!” 

“Oh, dear nol It’s hia way; and nobody 
minds it!” — 

'*T do, extremely !"’ 

* Bat you will geb used to ft; and [if we all 
are fond of you,” putting her thin hand kindly 
on her shoulder, “it won't matter so much if 
he doesn’t like you |” 

“Not atall. But will you like me I wonder ! 
I should iike to go back at once, if you don’t 
think you will!” 

"TI am sure we shall, I want you to bea 
sister to me; I feel so lonely. I often—often 
think {6 would have been so much better if I 
had been taken and Lina left ” 

The shadow of a great sorrow passed across 
the patient face, and the tears came into the pale 
grey eyes, 

“ Heaven’s ways are best,” said Nella, softly, 

Ii seemed to her to be such a mercy for the 
dead Lina that she was taken from the horror of 
such a fate as marriage with Godfrey Somerville; 
there could be no doubt of a merciful Provi- 
dence in thie case, 

When the long, formal dinner was over Lady 
Somerville sab down in her favourite arm-chalr 
in the lesser drawing-room, and compoeed herself 
for a nap. Sir Edward took up the evening 
peper, which his nephew had brought down 
with him, and Meta, seeing that both her 

were well employed, proposed an ad- 
ournment into the garden, 
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Nella willingly assented. Her mind was 
already oppressed with many misgivings, and {t 
seemed as if a breath of fresh air might help.to 
dispel them. 

‘* Are you fond of flowers?” and Meta tilted 
back her chair to reach a cluster of roses, 

uo Very. 
was an old-fashioned one, with 
cabbage-roses, southern wood, sweet William and 
all those sort of things, but yet I never felt so 
happy as when I could get out of the house and 
elt amongst them.” 

“That is like Lina. She was devoted to 
flowers, and down {n that corner, beyond the 
cedar, she had a little garden of her own, which 
she loved to keep in order. If ever you want to 
escape from Godfrey,” she added, with a smile, 
“take a book and sit In the seat under the 
honeysuckle ; he will never pursue you there.” 

“Thanks for the hint ; it may be useful,” 

Godfrey Somerville strolled round the corner 
of the house, with a cigar in his mouth. 

* Just been having a look at the horses, and 
"pon my word, Meta, the state of the stables fs 
something disgraceful. Not one of the lot looks 
up tothe mark, and Vixen’s feet seemed as if 
they wanted a damp swab, but no one had 
thought of it. Just run and ask your father if 
he won’t order it,” 

**He leaves all that to Hoskyns,” her face 
fiashing in unwonted rebellica. 

**And Hoskyns leaves everything undone, If 
you don’t think It worth while to mention it,” 
with a shrug of his shoulders, “the horse will 
suffer ; but that’s your look-out, not mine.” 

"Of course I will, if you think it best,” and 
Meta rose with the alacrity of an obedient child, 

“So you've been living at E stone } vegetating 
amongst the haystacks and cornfields !” turning 
to Nella as soon as they were alone, 

‘*T have come from Elstone, where the vege- 
tation seems much the same as {t is here.” 

“ Does it?” with a short laugh. ‘‘ Under the 
ecclesiastical wing of the Rev, Clement, I should 
have thought you might grow up in the simplicity 
of the garden of Eden.” 

‘And why not here?” raleing her eyes as far 
as the tip of his chin, 

"* Here the air is fall of plotting and counter- 
plotting, such intrigues as could have no aftialty 
except with theexact spob where the serpent had 
its lurking {place, In a week’s time you will 
have lost your look of childlike innocence. You 
will have gob a wrinkle over your eyebrow, and 
you will have graduated ia decelt like the rest,” 

“You are mistaken,” she sald coldly. ‘' I have 
many faults, but deceit is not amongst them.” 

"Not now, but ft will be. When fa Cpril 
Vere going to be married to the helress he 
hooked so cleverly ?” 

“I don’t know,” she stammered, completely 
taken aback by the suddenness of the question, 

** And you don’t want to know,” fixing his 
eyes on her tell-tale blashes. “ This comes of 
playing the part of Adam to two Eves at once, 
Sorry I mentioned it.” He walked away, hum- 
ming s tune from an opera, and she was left 
alone in the rays of the dying sun, his unanswered 
question rankling like a poisoned asaegal in her 
heart. Was this the secret of Cyril’s stern 
refueal to second her wish to stay? Was this 
the réason why, when he seemed to love her so 
passionately, he had never asked her to be his 
wife } 

If Cyril Vere had deceived her, her one anchor 
of confidence was taken from her, and for the 
future she would only drift over the waves of 
life, the sport or the victim of every wind 
that blew. 

(To be continued.) 








A novel flower bas been found at the Isthmus 
of Tehauntepec. It has a faculty of changlog 
{te colour during the day. In the morning It Is 
white, when the sun is at ite znith it is red, and 
at night it is blue. The red, white and blue 
flower grows on a tree about the sizs of a guava 
pes and only at noon does it give out any per- 

ume, 


Where I have been living the garden 
Sothing but’ 





OUT OF THE JAWS OF DEATH. 
—10:— 


A Busnvsss trip had called me to West Corn- 
wall, much againsh my will, late in December, 
With ali speed I had performed my duty, and 
Was congratulating myself that I might yet be 
able tospend the holidays at my own fireside, 
when the very night fixed for my departure one 
of the most terrific storms that bad visited the 
country for years swept that coast, and all travel 
was precluded forthe time, 

Thoroughly disgusted, I had yet one thing to 
be thankful for, and that was that my host at 
Hayle, and his house were both pleasant and 
hospitable, 

For two days the gale lasted lashing the ocean, 
which curbed its proud waves at the door, 
inte a foam and passion, the like of which I had 
never witnessed, 

On the evening of the third day, as I stood at 
one of the upper windows, gazing out on the wild 
expante of mad waters, Mr. Tregillis who was 
beside me, sald,— 

“Do you see that long point of land to the 
north that stretches Into the sea? That was 
very nearly my grave once, twenty years ago; in 
jast such another storm as this,’’ 

I looked in the direction indicated, and per- 
ceived dimly through the enow scud, sad low- 
lyiug clouds, a rocky point reaching out into the 


ocean, 

“Shipwrecked!” I Ingulred, for I knew my 
friend had been a sailor. 

He shook hia head. 

'*How, then?” I continued, somewhat fo- 
terested. “Surely you were nob there for 
pleasure in euch weather 1” 

‘*No, It was bualness which took me there, 
and stern necessity which kept me, Bat ff you 


bcare to hear the story I will tell is to you this 


evening,” 

All day the war of the elements continued, and 
after dinner we sat with cigar and pipe about the 
broad hearthstone before the glowing fire, and 
listened to the shriek of the storm-fiends without, 
Tealled upon my companion for his promised 


tory. 

“You doubtless remember,” said he, "for you 
have known mca fall quarter of a ceatury, that 
during all that time I have been, {n one way and 
another, In this place. 

“Well, about 77 or 78, I was acting as special 
agent of customs, part of my duties being, and I 
may say. the main part—to prevent, or at least 
to diminish, If possible, the emugg)ing along thie 
coast. 

* At that time the princ!pal legal entries were 
made by traders from France, who nT 
brandies, laces, and other valuable goods, hid 
them along this unfrequented coast, and then 
later traneported them inland, as opportunity 
served, 

* After studying the matter for a few months, 
I became convinced that the only method by 
which I could hope to discover the plans, landing 
places and habits of the smugglers, would be to 
join them 

"So it was given out that I was called away, 
and I shaved my beard, dyéd my face and hands 
and hair, clothed myeeill {n sailor dress, and a few 
days later dropped in at a tavern in St. Ives, a 
tar out of work. ‘ 

“ Within a week Ifound a chance to ship 
under one of the very men I suspected, and, 
after s proper reluctance, signed the papers. 

“ Nominally, I was bound for the West Indies, 
but actually, as one of my shipmates told me, for 
no farther a port than Bordeaux. 

“Two days later we sailed, and fn dae course 
found ourselves on the coaet of France, our cap- 
tain having stated to us at the Jast moment a 
change of plans, and shortly thereafter we lay 
at s wharf in Bordeaux. 

"I knew enough French to roam about town, 
and took occasion to write a letter to my 
superior, giving him a fuil account of my ad- 
ventures, of our ehip and crew, not omitting 
the cargo, which I lie was to be brandy, 
and advising him about when to look for me 
at home, 


‘point of land surrounded by ocean. 





es 


 Poolishly I posted this letter in a box 


“the wharf, and evidently I was seen to do so by 


one of the ahip’s cfficers as after events proved, 
. “Oarreturn passage wae not as pleasant as the 
outgoing one, for fb was late in October, and the 
wioter came early that year. Off the Lands Kad 
we had bad weather and plenty of it, and my 
duties were severe ; but I had shipped for the 
voy and was bound to see it + tec so I 
could only grin and bear it, 

“We were nominally bound for Ireland, but 
_ rounding the Cape weran In close to 


‘$It was not a nice to lay at anchor, 
and we were all a that the captain 
should choose it. But I had not much time to 
wonder, for hardly had the chains ceased to raitle 
in the hawse holes when with two others I was 
called aft to man a boat and row that officer 
ashore. 

*** Now,’ # 
Shortly I shall 
rascals |’ 

“With alacrity I therefore obeyed the sum- 
mons, and through a heavy sea we rowed in, 
touching the beach at a little cove just on the 
other elde of the point to which I called your 
attention this morning, where we landed and 
drew the boat up on the sand, 

“ Somewhat to my surprise, the 
upon me to follow him, directing 
come ss well, 

‘We advanced to the centre of the woods 
which clothe the point, when he stopped, and 
turning to me, safd,— 

“¢ Dickeon,’—for that was the name under 
which I had shipped—'you are a cursed spy. I 
have here yoar letter written at Bordeaux to 
the customs officers, which, if recelved by them, 
would have sent me and my crew to prison. Bud 
I have caught the letter and you too, Do you 
know what I am going to do with you $’ 

“You may perhaps imagine my feelings. 
Alone with three deadly enemies on —_ 
b was 


ht I, ‘comes the revelation! 
ow the hiding-place of these 


called 
e others to 


terrible ! 

“ After a moment I replied,— 

“*T don’t know what your plans are, but I do 
know that if I am not returned alive and well at 
Hayle, the government will call you to account.’ 

“ He laughed long and loud, 

“And are sailors never lost at sea—never 
drowned? . You shall be reported drowned 
and in order that the report shall be true I 
intend to drown you! Seize him, men, and bind 
him!’ 

** All three threw themselves upon me inetantiy, 
and though I fought with the desperation of » 
doomed man, I was soon overpowered and wound 
from head to heals with ropes supplied by the 
captain from the boat on the shore, 

“€Cuta stake |’ he ordered. 

“ And the men cut a heavy stake, some eight 
or ten feet long, and sharpened one end. 

* © Now pick up that carcase-and follow mei’ 

* Again they obeyed him, and in five minutes 
we were on the weather aide of the point, facing 
astropog wind, which drove the spray from the 
rising sea inte our face, 

” chill of winter was In the air. and as 
the water fell upon the stones of the beach it 
congealed. 

“T remember noticing all this, and thinking 
that if I was left tled to the stake, I should 
freeze before I drowned, 

“* Wade out there into the surf, you fellows,’ 
commanded the captain, ‘and drive that stake 
down firm and strong ! ‘ 

"The tide was falling. When the stake wae 
set, the men carried me out and lashed me to it. 
The water came about to my knees, bat would 
recede further still before it rose agin. 

“*You can go uow,’ sald the captain to his 
men. ‘Come back for me after the next tide. 
T'll wait here,’ and he smiled diabolically. 

"The others disappeared, and I was left slune 
with my murderer, 

“ How be gloated over me, now cursing, aod 
now deriding me! How hescoffed at the govern- 
ment and all ite agents ! and with what devilish 
glee he counted the hours: I might stil] live! 1 
shall never forget it. 
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“Jt was almost sundown now, and the wind 
had risen to a furfous gale. 

“Tne snow flew sharp and chill through the 
air, the roar of the sea filled my ears, and the 
tide—which had turned—began to seethe and 
hiss nearer to me, while the driving storm dashed 
the spray in bucketsfal over us. 

"My tormentor sat upon a great rock a dczen 
fest from me, andalthough the surf wet him as 
it did me, and the Icy blasts blew about him, yet 
he did not seem to notice {t, so hot was his rage 
and desire to see me die, 

“At length, however, the water was boiling 
about my kuees and up to his very feet, when he 
reluctantly arose to retreat little inshore. As 
he did so, he turned to fling another curse in my 


face. 

“ That effort cost him his life. Ab the very 
instant when his attention was turned to me, a 
sweep of wind more powerful than any before 
struck him. He steggered, his feet slipped on 
Se we ee eee ee re nee Re 


(THE END.) 








Anovr three to three hundred and fifty pounds 
the usual weight of a Mon. But this is below 


HoLLaNDERS profess to be able to tell whether 
the herrings that they eat went Into the salb 
— an Rotterdam ae as he oe 

er—a neat-looking Viaardingener, by- 
ert pace i head r heel in _— blue 
ribbon a barrel for inspection seems 

tire of these fish, and he takes a spark- 
ling one, from the salt where it lies as t in 
colour as the day {t was caught. He twiate It 
by the tall till the backbone comes out as free 
and clean as the silk from corn, aud swallows 
down the two pleces left boneless, with much 


“MY SWEETHEART. 
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CHAPTER LXVIIL 


r Pauta shakes her head, but no words come;to 
her lipa. 

“Why do you shake you head, Paula!” 
Frank Brunton cried, a heavy fear quickening 
his pulses and making his voice come hoarsely. 
“Ta tt becanse you want to tell me by signs what 
you dare not tell me in words to my face—that 
you do not care for me?” 

Still there is no answer, and the girl’s curly 
head drooped lower, " 

“ Paula, in Heaven's name, speak!” he cried, 
“ And yet, when you have spoken, I shall wish, 
perhaps, that you had kept silence. In this mo- 
ment I feel like a soldier on the battle-field, with 
shot and shell flying like hall around him, ex- 
pecting the messenger of death ab any instant ; 
but, unlike the soldier’s, mine would be the 

uttered by a woman’s lips.” 

“Do nob make me say it In words, Mr. 
Brunton,” she whispered, faintly. ‘‘ You—you 
roust realise that It can never—never be!” 

PE gra never be! i he omnes Stee in hte 

re to do more repeat her 
words after her. A man fs always overwhelmed 
= eat at oe ee 3 any — 
no’ g overjoyed at prospect o 
marrying Wee Wil ou tell me why it can 
never be, Miss Garstin?” he exclaims, rising 


pered, falotly. 
pe Bad and og People would say hey I—that 
you for money, an couldn’t 
bear that.” oorainny 

His handsome face cleared, and a bright smile 
irradiated {b, 

‘Is that all the reason you can find, little 
sweetheart!” he cried, taking both of her little 
hands in his and covering them with paesionate 
_ “Paula!” he cried, hoarsely, drawing 
forcibly toward 49 the way that women 
eo well, though protest against it— 

her close to him and looking resolutely 
to her timid, 
hands firmly——" I don’t ask you to have 
Paula. I don’t ilke the word on a 
addressed to a woman; that always 
weak and unmanly way of making 
ys think, if the only road to a 
through ber com ion, I 
at all; but I ask you 
eandidly—do you 


, and looked un- 
ly up into his eager, handsome face. 
she answered ; and never were words 


“* Have you no other reason to offer for refus- 
ing ms than my wealth?” he asked. 
shook her head. 


* People would my it was such a bitter 
| mésalliance for you, Mr, Brunton,” she faltered. 
“That fs my affair,” he answered, quickly. 
"As longasI do not think o, of what conse- 
to me Is the world’s opinion? They can- 
not give me happiaess, these people who would 
rake my affairs over the coals, and I have all my 
long life to live with you. Therefore, it I am 
my choice, I am supremely indif- 
the opinions of the busybodles who 

attempt to make my business theirs.” : 
The troubled look deepened in her pretty eyes, 
her lovely lips trembled. It was an all- 
t to her; her whole. future 
in the balance of the yea or nay that she 


t 
She was so near him, and the temp'ation was 
so mighty, he would have been scarcely human 
if he had nob done just what be did—throw his 
strong arms around the slender waist and strain 


ted Paula, attempting to 
‘This fs not right; It is 
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reluctant eyes while he 





“Never, until you have answered my ques- 
tion!” he declares, boldly. ‘‘ Right or wrong, 
it ig the one moment worth being called ‘life’ 
that I have ever known. But, darling, I will let 
you go this Instant—to any part of the world 
you wish—ff you can calmiy and truthfully— 
say, if you dare—look up into my face and say : 
‘Frank Brunton, I do not love you,’” 

Paula lifte, with infinite difficulty, the great 
blue eyes, In which pride and shy passion are 
fighting a duel to the death, and falters, — 

“ Mr, Brunton, indeed I~I—do not—not s 

Bat in the mid-utterance of that falsehood her 
voice suddenly falls her, and she buries her burn- 
ing, shamed face on his breast for one brief in- 
stant. 

**T knew it!” he cried, triumphantly. " Even 
your miserable pride, Paula, my pretty sweet- 
heart, could not constrain you to ench an untruth, 
With your heart beating against mine as though 
we had but one between us, your lips could not 
frame those worde.” 

And, entering the room hbalf-an-hour later, 
Jane Bolton finds them sitting side by side on 
the quaint old chintz sofa, and Frauk’s arms 
still about her. 

"Do not struggle to fres yourself, my darling,” 
he cried, reproachfully, as Paula endeavoured to 
loosen the clasp of his strong arms. ‘ Come in, 
Mies Bolton,” he called, as the girl stood heal- 
tating on the threshold, ‘I want you to know 
what all the whole world shall know soon— Paula 
has promised to be my wife.” 

Another half-hour passes ere the heppy lover 
can tear himeelf away from the presence of the 
girl he loves better than lIffe iteelf, and who has 
jaet promised to be his bride. 

"I shall not be able to see you this evening, 
darling,” be says, reluctantly, ‘“ I have pressing 
business engagements that will keep every mo- 
ment of my time engrossed up to thie time to- 
morrow evening; but when I come again I 
shall bring you the loveliest diamond I can find 
{n all London,” 

He wondered a little that she did not look a 
little more enraptured over the prospect. 

“How ttle the poor fellow dreams that 
diamonds are 20 novelty to me—that it was but 
a little while ago that the grandest gems that 
money could buy were mine!” was the thought 
that passed through the girl’s brain. 

There waa little sleep for Paula that night. 
All through the long hours of the night the girl 
sat in her arm-chair by the window, looking up ab 
the stars as they burned bright and golden In the 
blue dome overbead, 

Long hours elnce Jane Bolton had dropped off 
into dreamland, but Paula never closed her 
feveriehly-bright eyes. 

“ How strange a thing is the human heart!” 
she mused. “But a few short weeks since I 
loved another with all my heart, and {tb seemed 
to me my life would be but a living death if fb 
were not shared by him ; and now I would not 
marry Gregor Thorpe if he were the last man in 
the world | His inconstancy effectually destroyed 
“s particle of the love 1 felt for him. 

**T suppose [it was not bo be,’ murmured Paula, 
with a little amile on her lips, “ Yes; I think 
fate marks ont our footpaths when we are born, 
and we are, all of us, obliged to follow them 
blindly, no matter through what labyrinths they 
lead us, Who would have thought a few monthe 
ago that another lover, whom I was to love a 
thousand times better than I ever loved Gregor, 
awaited me, and that I had to pass through all 
this to fulfil our destinies ” 

It was far into the small houre when Paula 
closed her eyes, and she did not opsn them until 
very late the next morning, and then it was only 
after repeated efforts of Jane to awaken her. 

“Ob, Paulai” she cried, excitedly, ‘‘ open 
your eyes and listen to what I have to say to 
you! There Is a grand carriage at the door, with 
a liveried footman and all that, and a great lady 
is in the parlour downstairs, and she’s asking for 
you!” 

Paula sprang, trembling like an asspen-leaf, 
from her couch. 

"Ts she a tall, dark young lady!” she asked, 
tremulously, thinking {on her own mind that it 
must certainly be Mildred. But how Mildred 
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could have known of her belong there was certainly 
an amazing mystery. 

Jane’s answer put this theory to flight ab 
once, 

"Oh, uo! she’s not a young lady, but quite 
an old one. I am sure It must be Mr. Brunton’s 
mother, she looks so much like him—only she’s 
so much prouder. She had a card-case in her 
hand, bud the Httle maid who admitted her did 
not ask for one ; and perhaps she thought ib was 
not needful to send up one to anyone who lived 
in this humble little cottage.” 

“She called for me, you say?” murmured 
Paula, nervously. 

“Yes,” returned Jane, ‘' Leb me help you to 
dress quickly.” 

Paula was soon ready, and, with a strange 
sensation at her heart which she could not under- 
stand or define, she hurried down the narrow 
stalrway and atepped timidly into the small 
room, 

A tall, elegant woman, clad in silk and shim- 
mering with jewels, rose from her seat, stiffly, 

Pavla advanced to meet her, extending her 
little white hand timidly, as she exclaimed, 


eagerly.—- 

“a sure I cannot be mistaken in your iden- 
tity, madam, you resemble your son so much, 
You are Mrs. Branton.” 

To Paula’s intense mortification, the lady com- 
pletely ignored her outstretched hand, 

* You are right ; I am Mra. Brunton,” ehe ex- 
claimed, with a harsh, haughty stare that cut to 
Paula’s heart likes knife. ‘I suppose you ars 
the young woman whom they call Garstin ?’” 
she began, in a measured, shrill tone, 

Paula bowed ; but the disagreeable harshness 
io her tone caused a pink spot to burn in both of 
- = ow pe ts 

bowed with a haughty grace equal to the 
lady’s own, Mre. Brunton was surprised at this ; 
bat she had come there witha determination to 
find the girl who had Invelgled her handsome son 
into this most disgraceful love affair, and she 
would not see any of her claims to refinement, 

“Tam Paula Garsiin,” murmured the girl, 
with slight embarrassment, ‘* Won't you please 
be sested again?” Indicating with o gracefal 


Bes of the little hand the seat she had so 


ately occupied, 

“Thank you, no, Ican sey sil that I have 
come tosay to you standing. What I wish to 
ask, first and foremost, is—does my son visit you, 
and is the report trae that he has disgra—that 
he has asked you to marry him ?” 


ew ee 


CHAPTER LXIX, 


Pavra started violently and blushed a deep 
rosy red, The point blank question was so very 
confasing, for an instaut she hardly knew what 
answer to make, and daring that moment of 
silence ehe felt that the stern grey eyes behind 
the gold-rimmed glasses were regarding her {n- 
tently. 

“Task you for the plain truth, Miss Garstin,” 
went on the lady, in the same harsh metallic 
tones, ‘and I must havea straightforward answer. 
Do nob conceal the truth from me, for Iam 
Frank's mother, and whatever interests him con- 
cerns me vitally.” 

Paula now up timidly, blushing violently. 

“T have no reason to conceal anything from 
you, madam,” she said in a low, swest voice, 
*' On the contrary, I am glad—oh ! so glad from 
the very depths of my heart to confide In you, 
because you are the mother of the man I love, 
Yes, we are betrothed. He—he asked me only 
last evening to be his wife, and I—I consented,” 

A terrific scream followed this announcement. 

‘** My worst feare are realised !” shrieked Mrs, 
Brunton, wildly. “But hear what I say, girl! 
My son shall never marry you-—never! I would 
curse him with my last dying breath if he did! 
Do you hear what I say?’ 

Paula drew back, and looked at the enraged 
lady with wildly dilated, frightened eyes. She 
was too terrified, too amazed, to make the least 
rejoinder to this outburst of paeri.a. 

‘* He is my only ron—my only child!” cried 





bevy be glad to receive so much,” 


Mrs. Brunton ; “and I have had such dreams-- 
such plans for him! Why, I have often zaid 
that a royal princess would be none too good for 
my handsome boy, I have laid plans for him, I 
tell you, that were the brightest hopes of my 
life. He would make no husband for a poor 
woman, What does he know of their lives, their 
customs and privations? His tastes and yours 
would never assimilate; you would live in 
different worlds, He might fancy you for a few 
weeks, or perhaps his Infatuation might last for 
a few months ; then he would find ont 
his mistake, and then he would curse the hour 
fn which he made you his wife, You are thinking 
of his wealth, and how great a thing ft will be 
to be removed from the drudgery of a working- 
girl—to take your place before the world asa fine 
lady, with servants at your command, fine jewels 
to adorn you, and silks and laces—but you never 
think of the shoals and pitfalls where the quick- 
sands Iie, My son soon tire of you—xs 
soon as we deonty and freshness began to wane 
—and then what would you dof I ask you 
plainly, what would you do then?” 

Paula, too utterly astounded for words, had 
sunk down upon the nearest chair, and listened 
with bated breath to the words that fell like 
seething coals of molten fire from her visitor's 
Nps. Her tongue seemed to be fairly tled, and 
words failed to come to her, 

“ There are many beiresses whom I know, who 
have been reared fn the Isp of luxury, who have 
been used to culture and refinement and nothing 
else all their lives, who would give the world—if 
I, his mother, do make this statement—xho 
would give the world, I repeat, to become my 
aon’s T have always had a horror of any 
young unmarried woman whom fate happened to 
put in my path, lest she might have designs on 
my so. Ihave guarded him from every woman 
more jealously than any miser ever guarded his 
treasure, and this isthe end of it all—he bas 
fallen desperately In love with an Ignorant 
———e and fs hot-headed enough to want 
to make his wife. Oh, why couldn't I have 
died before this, the teat horro.’, the greatest 
disgrace of my life fell upon me? But I couldn't 
reat In my grave, though they buried me fathoms 
deep, ff my son ever made such a w4ealliance, 
You muet break off this , Miss Garstin 
—you must Indeed, or you will be the means of 

ging a poor, Innocent woman, like me to an 
untimely death. Yes, you would have to answer 
for my death, and you wouldn’t feel happy and 
know that.” 

Paula had risen to her feet, and her face was 
white as death. 

“Say no more, Mra, Brunton,” she erled out 
fn a sharp, quivering voice, “Don’t add injury 
to insult. Know this, madam ; [I wouldn’t marry 
your son now {ff he were to come’and beg me to 
do bon his bended knees, I am, as you say, 
only a working-girl, but I have pride and inde- 

lence, I—lI have learned to love Frank, bat 
can live without him. Had I known your 
views in the matter, madam, I would have died 
sooner than answer your eon as I did! Take 
with you this knowledge: your errand here to- 
day has been fruitful of success. You have 
gained what you came for—my consent to annul 
my engagement with your son, But thisI say 
to you: fn all the long — that come I hope 
you will never regret this morning’s work, os 
that Heaven will nevercall upon you to answer 
oF parting two who love each other as Frank and 
0 } ” 

“I will take all the consequences,” returned 
Mrs. Branton, “ Better no marriage at all than 
8 méialiiance, Bat, after all, you are really a 
very sensible gir), Miss Garstin, to take euch a 
practical view of the case, I had expected, I 
oo Lag. to have no end of trouble with you to 
make you consent to my wishes. I thought you 
would demand almost half of my fortune to 

you to relloguish your influence over 
, and you have not asked me rotors sr 
But believe that I appreciate your sense in con- 


ceding to my demands so readily, and I shall” 


make you a handsome present fn consequence. I 
shall present you with as muchas a thousand 
pounds, Miss Garstin, A prudent girl like you 





cote I 


Paula interrupted her visitor with a haughty 


ture, 

“ There fe s limiteven to m C2, madam,” 
she erfed, ‘You have no t to fnanlt me so 
cruelly. Kaow this: I scorn the offer of your 
paltry sum! Take {t and buy bonbons for your. 
self; or, better still, take that amount for the 
poor and needy. Ihave nothing further to say 
to you, and I beg that you will neither think 
ont rade nor abrupt ff 1 wish you good-mornin,, 

am. ” 


And with thie, almost before Mrs. Brunton 
was aware of the fact, Paula bowed her to the 
door, and she found herself walking hurriedly 
along the narrow walk to her carriage which stood 
in walting. 

“T cannot wonder that the boy fell so deeply 
{fn love with her,” she muttered. ‘She bas the 
face and form of a Juno and the manner of an 
ee nara It she had been an helress, I quite 
be she would have been an ornament ic 
society. Not a bit commonplace or coarse! Dear 
me! I actually think society girls could take 
valuable lessons from a person such as she. Now 
what a time I shall have with my son. It will be no 
easy matter to pérsuade him to give her up. I 
can never f what a bitter seene we had when 
I went to room this morning with that 
anonymous letter in my hand, and how hie voice 
rang out, and how noble he lopked when he de- 
cleared so sharply : 


80 $ 

"* Yes, it fs true, mother. I am soon to marry 
the dearest girl In the world; and oP ocho not 
like my choice, I ahall feel sorry, but I must add 
that will make no difference to me!’” 


OHAPTER LXX, 


For long hours after Paula reached her room 
she lay face downward upon the couch, £ 
tears such as come to girlish eyea but once {n a 
life-time. 

“Tt is all over between Frank and me,” she 
murmured, in heart-broken accents. “I might 
have known better than to have allowed myself 
to love him, Serene ih girls for 
whom Heaven intended love & young bus- 
band’s protecting care, and others must go with- 
out love, no matter how they crave ft, all the 
whole way I shall go far away from 
here and enter a nunnery, or something of the 
kind, where no one will ever see my face ¥ 

Abt that moment Jane Bolton en the’ 


room. 

‘‘What! fn tears?” cried the 
scarcely believing her own eyes. ‘* You ought to 
be the happlest girl alive to-day, with such fine 
proupects as you have before Paula. I 
almost wish sometimes that could change 
places with you, for you are’ one of fortune’s 
favourites.” 

But when Paula raised her tear-swollen face 
and looked at her friend, she started back with o 


Why, Pata 1” she ped, in affright ; 

4 y, Parla!” ; you 

territy me ! What he go wrong . 
Paula struggled up to a sitting posture, an 
t her tambled curls back from her face with 


pee beeps 
“TI wish I never been born |” 
Then, little little, she told her the whole 


story from to end, finlehing with » 
burat of ‘sobs so wild that Jane grew more 
frightened than ever. 

* Listen pte. oe oe Pl nf >a 
marry him, ifI were you, t e mothers 
In creation teteepend t. Your happiness Is more 
to yourself than any one else in creation, and 
where your own life interests are at stake you 
= preheat not ewe dager ' yi 
I would now just were 
you. You will get a great deal more credit for 
it, even from the’old lady than if you 
es, you love 


See ef ea Oe 


=_ seh CUS 
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Bat Paula shook ber head, 

“TI shall make no trouble between mother and 
aon by mai Frank,” she said. 

* You make more trouble between 
mother and son If you don’t marry him,” declared 
Jane. 

Bat all her arguments were useless. Paula 
bad determined upon the course she should 
pursue, and no argument could deter her from 


— fb out. 
“Tam going away, Jane, where he can never 
find me again, and where he can never hear 
from me. When he comes agaln, Jane, you 
mast tell him why I am gone, and that he 
must sever try to find me, for It will be useless 
for him to search.” 

Jane's aoe nage se failed to change 
her decision, ry morning came, Pauls 
was ready to part from her friend and go her 


own way, 

“You will let me know, at least, where you 
are ed 1” she sobbed. 

e you 


am, for it must be kept a strict secret from | good, 


Frank, no matter what pang It coats me, 
And Jane, against her better judgment, gave 
the required, 
It was the saddest hour of Jane Bolton's life 


Be brought with him a bouquet of the rarest 
orchids, of which Paula was so fond. Jane met 
bim at the door. 


that which would blight his 


La he repeated, hoarsely, ‘I 
t ” 

He sank down on the nearest chair, and buried 
his face in his hands, 


jeer 
sits fii 


‘aed 
AP 


Ee 
EE 





way from the little cottage out Into the street, 
or how he entered his carriage which stood 
before the door, E whirled before 
him, Like one stricken with a fatal malady, 
he staggered from the vehicle as it halted before 
his own door, rushed up the steps and to his 
ary groping like one who had become suddenly 
For an hour or more he paced the floor 
excitedly, with a heart too fall of emotion to 
utter even & moan or a cry ; then suddenly he 
reached forth and the bell, and with such 
Hes violent that servant hurried with 
to hie young master’s room. 
“Send my mother to me!” he cried, harshly, 
as the man opened the door at his bidding. 
Mrs. Brunton received her son's meseage with 
& grim smile on her face, ‘He has learned of 
my viet to his lady-love,” she muttered, alnking 
back in her velvet chair and toying with the fine 
old lace about her wrist..." Tell my 
son he will fiad me in my boudoir if he wishes to 
see me,” she sald, coldly, and the man. hastily 
withdrew. 
A moment later she heard Frank’s footeteps ia 
the corridor without, which was soon accom- 
hie well-known tap at the door, 
oman she rather d this interview 
with her strong, stalwart, handsome son. 
“Whatever I have done has been for his 
” ghe muttered, ‘no matter what he may 
think,” and she nerved herself for the coming 
She was strack with his white face as 
boudotr. 


” ahe sald, indicating a 
with a wave of her 
jewelled hand, but he drew back impatiently, 
“No; I prefer to stand, mother,” he said 
against the marble mantelplece, 
“IT know you wish to eee moe, my dear 
Frank,” she “' Of course, I am a woman of 
the world ; I know how to make allowances— 
above all, for young men—and without doubt 
she Ww in your 3 
” dear mother,” replied the astonished 
man, “of what, or whom are you speak- 
do not understand you.” 
will not understand,” replied Mrs, 
Brunton, smiling ; ‘‘ but there is no need to fly 
b that kind of , I know what the 
a like w ve roused, I - 
t, though I really ought not to be, still 
friend in this matter, and as you will 
acted like a friend to you.” 
"a face turned white, then flushed, His 


smiled. 
I have told you, I am lenfent to the 
young men, because I often believe 
more sinned against than sinning, A 
my boy. I want you to 
me the real secret of your 
this girl Paula Garstin,” 
words produced such a terrible effect upon 
man that she was half alarmed, He 
atep forward, his whole face changed, hie 
manner altered. All in an instant he had 
ee, Wary, and earnest, 
you explain what you mean, mother?” 


“Yes, when you have answered my question : 
ae ve the exact acquaintance between you 

‘* Simply this,” replied the young man, proudly, 
“I met her, fell desperately in love with her, 
and asked her to be my wife.” 

“Io was only a passing fancy,” returned his 
mother, slowly ; “‘and I knew the time would 
soon come would awake from that 
foolish dream. hat is that you say, Frank ?” 

The man ground some terrible 

between his teeth, and was pacing 
with hasty steps up and down the room, 
N mind what I say, There are times 
oat > gh és 
fiercely to his mother. “ You 
life,” he sald, “ and to me thera 
is worth the living for. When 
soul is crushed out of him, there 
earth that can ever com; te, 
am golng to show you the price 
to pay for your interference. It 
other mothers who msy hear 


™ 


of It to never meddle with the love affair of » son 
ko long as {tis a pure and holy one.” As he spoke, 
his hand travelled slowly to his breast-pocket, and 
rested there a moment, “I want you to 
remember, mother,” he eafd hoarsely, *' that you 
have succeeded {n wrecking two lives. Heaven 
may forgive you for it, but f nevershall! These, 
my last words, will haunt you night and day!” 

“Frank !” exclaimed Mrs, Brunton, in amaze- 
ment, ‘your words frighten me! You are act- 
ing more like 8 wayward boy denied some much 
longed-for toy than like a sensible man, I want 
you to listen to me calmly for a moment,” she 
went on, “Some of the best blood which this 
land possesses flows through you. I was the 
daughter of an earl when I wedded your father, 

bh he was, unfortunately, a younger son. 
We have made one of the grandest fortunes of 
which thie land has ever boasted, Our ancestors 
on either elde were of noble lineage. You 
would be the first to d a noble name 
if you married a low-born working-girl !”’ 

“Hush, mother!” he cried; but the lady 
laughed fronicaily. 

"You take {¢ very much to heart,” she sald, 
“You cannot be serious in showing all thix emotion, 
I choose rather to bsileve it was only a flirtation 
on your part,” 

“This will show you how serlous I am,”-he 
said; and as he spoke, there was the flaeh of 
@ revolver in the sunlight, a lond report, 
followed by the fall of a heavy body; and 
through the blinding smoke she looked with 
horror, and saw him fall face downward on the 
velvet carpet, his life-blood dyeing the hearts 
of the velvet lilies where he fell, 


CHAPTER LXXIL 


A WILD cry of tefror rang through the gold- 
and-blue boudolr—a cry that bronght the 
servants from all directions. 

In an Instant kind hands had quickly raised 
the hapless son, while others turned their atten- 
tlon to the mother, who lay back in a deadly 
faint In the cushioned arm-chair, 

“Is he dead?” cried the housekeeper, wring- 
fog ber hands frantically, and pushing her way 
hurriedly through the awe-stricken group, 

**Nob yet,” returned the butler, who was 
vainly endeavouring to staunch the flow of 
blood from his wounds, ‘‘ We have sent for a 
doctor, though I quite believe {t is useless,” 

Tenderly they him to his chamber and 
laidhim on his couch, tears overflowing their 
eyes as the thought came to the heart of each 
that he would rise from it never again in this 
life, 

It was an hour or more sre Mrs, Brunton 
regained consclousness. 

‘Was lt adream?!” she gasped, in horror, 
as her mald bent over her. ‘' Ob! for the love 
of Heaven, tell me quickly—tis he dead!” 

Bat the girl only shook herhead. 

“You must tell me,” repeated Mre. Branton 
hoarsely, “Oh, my Heaven! is my only son 
dead!” and she clutched the girl’s arm fo a 
vice that made her wince with pain. ‘‘ Tell me 
she cried. ‘‘Itis killingme! Tell me!” 

"He is not quite dead yet,” faltered the girl, 
in a sobbing voice; “but {b must come soon 
now—very soon.” 

With a cry that those who heard it never for- 
got, Mrs, Brunton sprang to her feet and dashed 

to her son’s apartment, 

“Oh, my boy, my boy!” she cried, flinging 
herself on his couch. “Oh, you must not— 
you shall not die! Live—oh, live, and I will 
gratify your heart’s every desire! Speak to 
me—only one word! It is J, your mother, who 
calls you |” 

Bat {t only made her grief the more prigeeet 
to see how those eyes, fast glazing in death, 
tarned from her, 

“J did it for the best,” she moaned, “and it 
has parted us forever, Ob, my son, my only 

” 


son! 
The doctor bore her, struggling, from the 





room. 
‘* You must bear up bravely under the great 
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affilction that Heaven has seen fit to send you,” 
he sald, gently but firmly. 

"T cannot let him die!” she groaned. ‘' Oh, 
Heaven! I cannot. If he dies, I must die, too, 
I cannot live without him !” 

“There is but one way by which we would 
have even a shadow of hope to save him,” 
responded the doctor, slowly. ‘* He fs fast losing 
coneclousnees. If we cannob arouse him, the 
deep sleep Into which he has fallen will prove 
fatal.” 

‘Tell me what ft is!” gasped the distracted 
woman, wringing her jewelled hands. 

* He has a sweetheart,” returned the doctor, 
“from whom you have parted him most 
cruelly,” 

“ How—how—do—you know that!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Brunton, faintly, 

“In attempting to probe the wound for the 
bullet, for a single instant your son regained 
consciousness, and he cried out: ‘In parting me 
from my love you have ruined me, and I shall 
kiil myself here and now in your very presence, 
and some day you may regret—-——’ That ex- 
plained to me the whole story. And now, I 
add, in conclusion, there is but one way, and 
that is to send for thie girl without delay, as you 
value his life. Dispatch some one at once.” 

Mrs, Brunton was too terrified to anewer, but 
she realleed full well the truth of hie words, 
Her only son lay dying, and there was one chance 
to save his life, and one chance only. 

She could not refuse this Jasb request, even 
though It was the most painful sacrifice of her 
life. Even after she had sent the messenger, she 
paced the floor In an agony of doubt as to 
whether the girl would come or not, 

Her words atill rang in Mra, Brunton’s ears : 

“T shail never cross your threshold, do not 
fear!” 

What if she would keep that vow, and her 
svn’s life hanging in the balance ! 

Mrs, Brunton rang the bell violently. 

" Bring the carriage to the door without an 
instant’s delay!” she cried, hoareely; and her 
orders were at once obeyed. 

“Drive as for your life to No. ——~- Street !” 
ehe cried, hoarsely ; and the vehicle fairly flew 
along the crowded thoroughfare, 

Soon they reached their destination, the 
horses panting and covered with foam as the 
driver drew rein. 

ra, Brunton eprang from the vehicle and 
dashed up the narrow walk that led to the cot- 
wage, her heart palpitating with fear. 

remblinugly she knocked at the door, and it 
seemed an age to her before the tidy little eer- 
vant-mald put in an appearance, 

“Tam here to see Miss Garatin,” she gasped 
rather than spoke. “In the name of Heaven, 
send her to me quickly!” 

‘I am sure she isn’t here,” replied the girl ; 
“but Ill go and see, Miss Bolton will know. 
Ah! here she comes now.” 

Jane Bolton’s face darkened as she saw the 
lady’s face at the door. 

“She has come to tell the girl that she must 
give up her handsome son;” and immediately 
ehe plumed herself for war. 

“Do you wish to see Miss Garstin?” she 
asked 


“Yes,” replied the lady; “and without a 
moment's delay. Ob, Heaven ! send her to me 
quickly.” 

Jane drew back and looked at her with a 
frowniug face. 

**She would not see you again to save your 
life, madam—of that I can assure you. I beg 
you will not waste words upoa the subject.” 

“TI must see Miss Garstin at.once! I cannot 
be refused, believe me.” 

“It is evident that you will not see Miss 
Garstin on this visit, for she is no longer here, 
having left the cottage scarcely an hour ago.” 

"Sarely, In Heaven’s name, you cannot mean 
is! I beg of you not to trifle wlth me! Tell 
me where Miss Garstin has gone, If she is not 
here |” 

“That I refuse to do,” replied Jane, deter- 
minedly, 

‘Let me plead with you, girl!” cried the 


death. Do not waste precious time, I implore 
you. Every moment {s full of danger, LAsten, 
girl: my only son Mes dying—perhaps this girl 
can save his life. She must come to him, though 
the heavens fall. There fs no other chance of 
saving his life |” 

Jane took this statement with some incre- 
dulity. 

She quite believed in her own mind that this 
was simply a subterfuge to find out where Paula 
was, that she might the moreeffectually prevent 
her son from finding the girl. 

She told herself she must be very wary, for 
she felt sure that she was no match for this lady. 
“I refuee to give you her address,” she 
repeated, unwaveringly. 

“Let me make my words a prayer to you!” 
erled Mrs, Brunton, wringing her hands euppll- 
catingly. ‘‘ You must tell me where she fs, or I 
shall go mad!” 

‘You might as well attempt to. make a rock 
speak as to open the lips of a woman when she 
has made up her mind that she wil! not utter one 
word,” 

‘Then my son’s death be upon your head, and 
with it I fling at you a desparate mother’s curse ! 
You will rue the day that you refused to tell me 
where to fiad this girl, And may my misery 
haunt you night and day—yes, every hour of your 
life 1” 

Jane Bolton was beginning to grow frightened 
She thought, after all, there might be something 
in this woman’s anguish that was not assumed— 
the death-white face and staring eyes terrified 
her, Mrs. Brunton was swaying to and fro like a 
leat in a storm ; the girl quite feared she would 
fall headlong av her feet. 

She sprang forward and looked into her face. 

“ T made s solemn pledge this morning that I 
would never reveal Paule’s whereabouts to any 
living soul—not even to your eon, He came here 
this morning, and I told him that she had gone, 
and would see him never again, and that that 
was the message she had left for him. My heart 
was touched by the pitiful anguish In his face, 
but I kept my word,” 

** He is dying now!” cried the mother, with 
the bitterest sob that ever was heard, ‘and you 
caunot stand upon promises [In euch a case. He 
calls for the girl. She must come to him; it 
may save his life.” 

A glimmer of the truth came to Jane Bolton at 
last, 

‘TTI will tell you,” she cried, “and trust to 
Heaven to forgive me for breaking my promise, 
believing this to be a case of life or death with 
your.son,. You will find her at No,——- —— 
Street. There fs a silk factory next door, as you 
know. Well, Paula has secured employment 
there, and boards In the adjoining house.” 

She had ecarely finished the sentence ere Mrs. 
Branton had turned like a flash to go, forgetting 
{nu her desperate haste to thank her by even so 
much as a word, 

“TI think I be pardoned for breaking faith 
with Paula in this one instance,” she muttered, 
looking after the quickly receding figure of the 
lady until she was lost to sight. 

After considerable trouble Mrs, Brunton found 
Paula’s boarding-house, which wae not adjoinin 
the silk factory, as Jane Bolton had sup . 
It was situated midway In a block further down 
the street. 

When John, the coachman, alighted and threw 
open the door for his mistress, he found her lying 
back among the cushions, too weak and nervous 
to leave the carriage. 

* “Send for Miss Garstin to come to me here |” 
she gasped, nodding towards the house. 

He obeyed this command with alacrity. It 
was the noon hour, and Paula had just sat down to 
partake of her scanty meal, when word was 
brovght to her that she was wanted by a lady 
who waited outside, 

“It ts Jane-—poor Jane!” she murmured, 
“She has probably come to tell me how hard 
poor Frank took it; bat I must not waver ia my 
resolution, I shall not marry Into any family to 
be hated, and to have them show me every hour 
in the day that I am unwelcome or beneath them. 





distracted mother. ‘It is a case of life or 


seat I 


Tuere had been a little farally jar and she was 
sulking. ‘You have no right to refuse me,” sho 
said. ‘“ WhenI promised to marry you I told 
you that I always wanted my own way, and you 
said that made no difference.” ‘* Well, lt doesn’t, 
does it?” he retorted. ‘You don’t get it, do 
you?” Thus {it happened that she called him 
mean thing. 
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were to hear how he suffered I must relent. Ay, 
there is more truth than poetry fn the words,— 


'* © When love has conquered pride and ap er, 
Then you will call me back again.’ 


How strange {tis that I feel a thousand times 
more crushed in heart and eplrit tn giving up 
Frank's love than I ever did In giving up the love 
of Gregor Thorpe! This was, after all, the truest 
and dearest and best love. And yet, oh Heaven! 
id was destined nob to be,” 

At that moment, raleing her eyes towards the 
window, Paulasaw the Bruntone’ e with 
its prancing black horses, standing at the door, 


(Zo be continued.) 








FACETIZA, 


Mrs Gapapout: “That Mrs, Hardbead next 
door doesn’) seem to have many friends,” 
Hostess (wearily): ‘'N—o, I wonder how she 
manages it?” 

“Tue last thing I sent to this paper,” sald 
Melancholis, “ was accepted immediately. ‘What !"’ 
cried Scribe, in astonishment, ‘*‘ What was it?” 
© A cheque for an annual subscription.” 

Tue Comepian : " There is no doubt, my boy, 
that ‘hunger Is the best sauce,’” The T; nm : 
'* Very true ; but, ye gods! we have no’ 
eat with fb.” 

“Wao ts the smartest boy in your class, 
Bobby *”” asked his uncle. “I'd like to tell 
you,” answered Bobby modestly, ‘‘ Only papa 
eays I must not boast.” 

“T am told your wife would rather cook than 
eat,” ‘‘What she cooks, yes,” he replied in 
hoarse whisper, The other glanced nervously 
over his shoulder. They were alone, 

“Women love to get together and gossip 
quietly about one another,” be remarked in an 
irritating way. ‘ Yes,” she answered; “it is 
very seldom that they take the trouble to call 
names fn official documents and newepspers.” 

CrIMSONBEAK ; “ That man Keys fs a genius,” 
Yeast: “* What's he done now!” “ Why, he 
devised a plan:to keep hie wife from playing the 
plano,” “Indeedt” ‘Yes; be told her he 
had seen & mouse fn {t,” 

‘*T marriep for money,” sald the gloomy man. 
'* Wasn't there & woman attached to it!" asked 
the cynic, “Of course there was,”—with in- 
creased gloom—"“ so much attached to it that 
she has never parted with a penny.” 

* But can’t you learn to love me?” persisted 
the wrong man, She shook her head gently. 
"“T've learned a good many difficult things,” she 
replied, *' but they have always been things that 
I wanted to learn.” 

Jack: * Why are you looking so sad?” Tom: 


pg to 


"I saw Maud throwing sly glances at Harry to-- 


night.” Jack: “Cheer up. It was doubtless 
for youshe meant them, though Harry got them. 
Women never can throw straight, you know.” 

Dogs: “You look dreadfully battered. How 
is that?” Bobbs: ‘* Wife has been pelting me 
wish flowers?” Dobs: ‘*Why, that wouldn’t 
mark you in that fashion.” Bobbs: “Oh, they 
were in the pots |” 

Arrernoon Cattsn: “Is Miss Blonde dis- 
engeged?” Nanette: "I’m afraid so, ma’am. 
I jastaee her young man hurry down th’ front 
steps with the diamond ring she’s been wearing 
ever since February.” 

SHorgrsrsn: “Come here, Fido! Fine 
animal that, Yourdog, sir?” gOustomer;: My 
dog! Lhope not. Wouldn’t be followed around 
by such a cur ae that,” Shopkeeper: ‘‘ Get out, 
you brute! Do you know, I bate dogs!” 

TEackeR (to new acholar) : “Now, Mary, 1’ll 
give youasum. If your father owed the butcher 
£3 16s, and the baker £1 10s., and the coal 
merchant £5 62,, and the landlord £10, how 
much would he have to pay them?” New 
Scholar: " He wouldn't have to pay them any- 
thing.” “Why not!” “ We should move.” 


Miss Gay: ‘ This bathing anit fs out of date, 
and I don’t think mamma ovght to allow me to 
wear it any longer.” Miss Primm: “ Well, if I 
were your mamma I should inelet upon you wear- 
ing {t very much longer.” 


beefatesk and a rat-trap?” “I glve ib up.” 
‘The difference fs that one ls rare done and 
the other is done rarely.” 
rat-trap got to do with ib?” 
get caught.” 

“Yes Stubbs was goin’ {nto a decline, an’ the 
doctor said th’ best thing for him was to get an 
easy government job and Ile around doling 
nothing.” ‘‘ A sinecure, eh?” ‘‘I don’t know 


cured,” 


question, O Grady. 
grog?” OGrady: "Is it regulate me grog! 
Faith, you’ve just got [t, doctor. You se, the 


takes cowld, and after that the divil I cares how 
I takes ’em.” 

Hostess (at party): “ Does your mother allow 
you to have two pieces of ple when you are at 
home, Willie?” Willie (who has asked for a 
second piece): “No, ma’am.” Well, do you 
think she'd like you to have two pieces here?” 


isn’t her pie!” 


** Wat fs the difference between a restaurant | 


"But what has the | 
"That's where you | 


what kind o’ cure you call {t, but apyhow he’s | 


" Ob,” confidently, '‘she wouldn’s care, This | 


Anay New: “Yes, I quarrelled with the lead- 


| Ing man, and, as all the others in the company 


sided with him, I resigned.” Sue Brette: ‘' Bat 
didn’t anyone take your pari?” Argy New: 
“Only my understudy.” 

Mr. Youncucszann : “ There is no use: talk- 


| ing; I won’s eat sny more of your cooking.” 


Mrs. Younghusband (tearfully): “ And you—you 
—anid—you were willing to—-dle—die for me!” 
“But, mada, there are worse things than 
death.” 

Mavp: “Dick proposed to me last night.’ 
Kila: ‘What did you tell him?” “I eaid he 
bad better ask mamma, and what do you think 
the wretch sald?” ‘‘ Goodness knows.” “He 
said he had asked her already, and she wouldn’t 


| have him.” 
Doctor+ («fter examining patient) : “ Just one | 
Do you regulate your | 


Retimep Busmyess Man: ‘Iam rich at last, 
and now |’m going to finda perfect climate to 
live in.” Great Traveller : “Good idea! I’ve 


| always held that when a man retires from buel- 
firat six tumbiers I takes warm, the next efx I | 


ness he should immediately take up something 


| that will keep him occupied for the reat of his 
, life,” 


Miss Dercouteré (at fall drese reception) : 
Who fs that handsome etranger I was talking 
with, papai” Papa: ‘Why do you wish to 
know!” " Because he {sso polite. He apologized 
for watching me so intently, and sald Ih was 
merely from force of habit.” “ He ie Dr, Knowall, 


| the eminent anatomist.” 





IF YOU ARE 


CARBOLIC SOAPS 


GIVE THEM A TRIAL AT ONCE. 






NOT USING 





Colds, Earache, Neura 


CALVERT'S 
CARBOLIG 
OINTMENT 


IS UNEQUALLED AS A REMEDY FOR 
in, Piles, Chapped Hands, Chilblains, Sore Eyes, Throat 
agg Taic and Rheumatic Pains, Insect Bites, 
Scalds, Cuts, Ringworm, and Skin Ailments generally. 










— 





Is applied 








Large Pots, 4/1; each, at Chemists, &c.; or Post Free for value, 





Illustrated List of Calvert’s Carbolic Preparations post free on application. 


F. GC. CALVERT & CO., "ig MANCHESTER. 
GREY EAITE 


NECROCEINE (Registered). 


Stains Grey Hair, Whiskers, 
f afew minutes. It is 

Colour to the Root, making detection impossible, and is undou re ! the Cleanest 

and Best Hair Stain in the World. No. 1, Light Brown; No. 2, Go 

Dark Brown ; No. 4, Black. Sent secretly i by post for 1s. 8d., 2a. 3d, 3a. Sch. ; 










e-brows any shade desired. Does not stain the Skin. 
harmless, Washable, Las’ , and Kestores the 


Iden ; No. 8, 


5s. and 


Medical Certificate sent with each Bottle 
Write for Unsolicited Testimonials. 
Address—M, LEIGH & CRAWFORD, 31, Brooke St., Holborn, London, E.C, 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 
TW t allowed to print the nie IE 
news of the "anmaisaton of the ‘Anetra | ,SOtxD maken £1,00,000.x year prott out | | Tux growth of gla ts greatgt in thei: 


—~ teaee They simply announced that she had 


Inow visiting cards are popular in Germany. 
The name Is printed on them In silver, and the 
sheets are so thin that forty of them only measure 
one-tenth of an inch in thickness. 

Tux second State Concert will take place early 
fn July. Princess Christian will head the 
Royal procession at these functions in the absence 
of the Princess of Wales. 

Quexzy Wituetunysa, who Is most akilfal and 
enthusiastic with her brush, is developing a 
pasaion for military eubjects, and her great 
or at at present Is to paint a stirring battle 
picture, 

Tar fifth Drawing Room of the season fs likely 
to be held early this month, probably after the 
Derby, and before Ascot. There were so many 
applications for presentation at the two Drawing 
Rooms of last month, that those crowded out 
filled the fifth st. 

Tue Tear has restored to his cousin, the Grand 
Dake Michael, the rank In the Russian Army 
which he beld previous to his marriage with the 
moar ~. ie Pyne of Nassau, and ~> 
thought that this fs only preliminary to 
being received, together with his wife, into the 
I — nn 

He German Emperor has a paper published 
and printed exclusively for himself and for the 
Empress. It is the Imperial Gazette of Berlin, 


containing a clear and concise summary of the- 


world’s news. The edition of this paper consiste 
of two copies, doubtless the smallest edition of 
any paper published. 

Quzegn Vicrorta cheerfully bears, among other 
burdens of her exalted position, the inflic- 
tions of a crowd of minor poets who send their 
verses to her in honour of every conceivable occa- 
sion. It is sald that at the birth of the Prince 
of Wales no leas than half a ton of “ postry” 
was delivered at Windsor Castle. 

Monocrammep gloves are the very latest 
“ wrinkle” for women of fashion, but, of course, 
they are worn only by extremists, These monp- 
grammed gloves are either black or white, with 
very little stliching on the back. Upon the 
back a monogram is stamped and embroidered 
with eflk to match the colour of the gown. 

Tas Dake and Duchess of York are to visit 
Exeter on Tuesday, Jaly 4th, for the purpose of 
formally opening the new wing of the Albert 
Museum, which was built in commemoration of 
the Diamond Jabilee. It fs expected that the 
Dake and Dachess of York will be the guests of 
Lord and Lady Poltimore at Poltimore Park, 
but nothing has yet been definitely settled. 

Tae Dake'of Coburg arrived at Clarence House 
at the end of last month, and will stay In Lon- 
don until he goes to Kissingen at the beginning 
of Jaly for hie annual cure. The Duchess has 
been ab Coburg with her two youngest daughters, 
and if she accompanies the Duke to England later 
on, she will spend a month at Balmoral with the 
Qaeen, and does not Intend to stay in London, 
except for a day or two. The Emperor of 
Rusela has invited his aunt to pase part of the 
summer at Peterhof, the Imperial domain on the 
Galf of Finland, and has placed one of the villas 
in the park at her disposal, while he hae kindly 
offered another of them to the Crown Prince and 
Crown Princess of Roumania, thinking that 
Princess Marie would like to be with her 
mother, 

Un ess the present preliminary arrangements 
are altered, the Tsar and "Tearitea willy during 
the forthcoming summer, psy a visit to the 
Danish Oourt. With them will arrive the 
Dowager-Emprese of Russia and the Princess of 
Wales, and several other members of the Royal 
Family are also expected. On account of the 
large gathering which King Christian expects, 
the residence will in all probability temporarily 
ba removed to the far more commodious Fredens- 
borg, which wili have to be restored for the 
occasion, as i has now not been Inhabited for 
several years. 


THERE are always 1,200,000 psople afloat on 
the seas of the world, 

A Grar of fine sand would cover aboub 100 
of the minute scales of the human skin ; each 
scale covers from 300 to 500 pores, 

THe total number of houses in “ Merrie 
England” in 1698 was 1,319,215,. The popu- 
lation was about 5,500,000, the population of 
London alone at the present day. 

Douroxa the last few years 152 American 
women have married European noblemen. By 
this means the falling fortunes of the arls- 
tocracy have been rehabilitated to the extent 
of about £4,000,000. 





GEMS. 


ape cannot be boughs for less than a 
life, 

WE are well balanced when our wills can 
control our prejudices. 

Coverousnass, like a candle iil-made, 
smothers the splendour of a happy fortune in 
its own grease. 

Weattn, after all, is a relative thing, since 
he that has Ittle and wants less is richer than 
he that has much and wants more. 

Covrresy fs the passport to success. We 
double the power of our life when we add to 


{ta gifts unfalling courtesy. The world always 
begradges room to a boor, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Oyster Sour.—Chop an onfon very fice and 
fry uatil tender in one large ey ye of 
butter. Stir in one tablespoonfal of flour until 
smooth, Boll the oysters and add the strained 
liquor to the onion and one cup of hot milk. Cook 
ten minutes, Season Bey eet and — 

r, and parteley, ust before rem 
ame the fire add the oysters. 

Ruvpags anp Bread Pvuppina.—The in- 
gredients for this dish are three-quarters of a 
pound of breaderambs, one pound and a half 
of rhubarb, sugar, and butter, Wipe and cut the 
rhubarb as for a ple; put a little butter into a 
deep ple-dish so as to grease it well. Then put 
layers of rhubarb, sugar, and breadcrumbs, 
Then another layer of rhubarb, sugar, and bread- 
crumbs, till the dish fs full. Scatter a few bits 
of butter on the top and bake In a steady oven. 

Srvrrep StzaK.—One cupfual of breadcrumbs ; 
moisten them with rich s or sweet milk ; add 
one tablespoonfal of chopped parsley, one table- 
spoonful of butter, one scant teaspoonful ef 
celery seeds, one araal! onion, chopped, a thin 
slice of breakfast bacon, chopped fine, and salt 
and pepper to taste, Roll into a large ball and 
roll it up securely in a nice round steak, welghing 
about two pounds, Tie the meat with a plece of 
twine to hold in the er ; —— with flour ; 
place In “pan ; add one- cup of water 
and bake until done. Baste often, 

Kroveys A ua Marrax D’Hére1.—Ingredisnts : 
Three hidneys. One teaspoonful chopped 

5 One and a-half ounces of butter, 
cayenne pepper and salt. Take the kidneys, 
split them open, and run a skewer through them 
to keep them in place. Put them on grid- 
fron, with the inside nearest the fire, and-grill 
for elghb minutes. While they are cooking, mix 
together the butter, parsley, salt, and a few grains 
of cayenne. Fry some rounds of bread a pre} 
brown, put a kidney on each, sprinkle it wi 

per and salt, and put a small bit of the butter 





b ma bare on each, Serve very hot, 





Japan has a new lighthouse, made of bamboo, 
which is said to resist the waves better than any 
kind of wood. 

FamaLe fish of all species are considerably 
more numerous than males, with two excep ion: 
—the angler and the catfish. 

MELBOURNE, now the seventh city of the Em. 
plre, consisted at the time of Queen Victoria's 

thirteen buts. 


accession, of 

AgtiriciaL { is now made chiefly from 
skimmed milk borax. Even billiard balls 
are sometimes made of this artificial compound, 

Av the time of the Persian wars all Greek 
men wore long hair tied on the top of the head 
in a knot and fastened with a hair pin, 

THERE are parts of Spain where the hat |: 
unknown except In pictures, The men, when 
they need a covering, tle up their head, and the 
women use flowers. 

Austria is the only empire In the world which 
has never had colonies, or even transmarine pos- 
seasions, in any quarter of the earth. Her amti. 
tion has hitherto been purely Continental. - 

Ture is a creature known as the hagfisb which, 
Is In the habit of getting Inside cod and similar 
fish, and devouring the interior until only the 
skin and skeleton are left. 

Ture fs a fish found in Hudson Bay which 
absolutely builds a nest, This it does by picking 
up pebbles In {te mouth and p them in 5 
regular way on a selected spot on bottom cf 
the bay where the water is not very deep. 


BongemiaN which are driven long dls- 
tances to are shod before starting on 
the journey by being sent repeatedly over patches 


of tar mixed with sand. This forms hard crust 
on the feet, enabling the geeze to travel over great 
distances, 


Fish are easily caught by the use of a new 
spring hook, comprisiog a elngle piece of wire 
bent to form a spring at the centre, with barbed 
hooks at the ends, the latter being crossed when 
the hook Is set, atid spreading apart when taken 
by the fish. 

Denmark makes 5 clear distinctlon between 
the thriftless and the respectable poor, The 


g 
5 
5 
- 
& 
§ 
F 


one or more of thelr number to act as sentinels 


Samingoes, New Zsaland ellver-eyes, shags and 
other birds, marmote, moufion and other sheep, 
seals, African wild cattle, huancoes, elephant, 
&eo, a 

A Frexcaman has invented a new bicycle 
accessory, which a thief {s prevented riding 
off on a ne which does not belong to him. 
When the rider and legitimate owner of the 
machine has dismounted and Is about to leave 
it unprotected on the kerb, or benesth some 
sheltering wall, he raises an fron spoke which !s 
attached to the saddile-pillar; and allows it to 
project an Inch or so through the aperture {n the 
saddle, The thief, seeing the —. speetes, 
and noticing rages peculiar a e ie, 
rapidly mounts, with a view to making d his 
escape. The inventor claims that the will 
dismount more rapidly than he mounted! But, 
if the spike is so little noticeable, is {p not cou- 
celvable that the owner might himself forget his 
thief-catcher and hurriedly mount without 
lowerlog the spike! Absent-minded cyclists 
will do well not to venture on the Frenchman's 
ingenious contrivance. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


M. A. B.—Beeryang depends on the condition of 
the engagement. 
Tom's Morner.—Flogging in the British army was 
abolished in 1831. 
Vv. 0.—The Victoria Oross carries with it a pension of 
£10 a year for life. 
Peariexity.—It is a matter on which you must be 
advised by & solicitor. ; 
Fascrnatine.— The gentleman should be on the lady's 
le't in dancing or skating. 
” Ounsoarry, —No permanent record is kept of such 
utterly unimportant incidents, 
Rowpy-Dowby.—Touch the marks with a sponge 
just damped with spirits of wine. 
Avo.o.—At any musical "mera, shop. We never 
give individual recoramendation 
AxortA.—Your best course ual be to put the 
matter into the hands of a lawyer. 
Iononamvs.—If there were more votes given for than 
againet the proposal it was carried. 
G. T.—We cannot furnish the addresses of private 
individuals through these columns. 
Earnest Inquraxk.—It would be 
yt a recommendation you requeés 
= of a hot fron over a damp 
aot ae to the pile on your damaged plush, 
Fata.—We would say, In the case you mention, it 
was merely a colncidence ; such coincidences frequently 
occur. 
Jacxo.—A snake does not climb @ tree by coiling 
— 2 ea with the points of fts 
ee. 


tour rule to 


Wornrep.—If there is nothing else Ly render the 
og incompatible, the difference of age is very 
trifling. 

Faesu Arm.—Charoosl mixed with clear water and 
thrown into a sink will disinfect end deodorise it 
thoroughly. 

Onz tx Troustz.—You are not compelled to have 
Freyte Ay baby vaccinated atall if you get « certificate from 

ej 


rma | —The 9 ye trip ori ms 
in the = of George IL, apeotiig’ anew ¥ 


eusitiakitine lemon j — Aprly it 
jt an gg the oS andle well with dry 
flour afterwards. 


Hawpy Ampy.—Salt mixed with eye go is an 
excellent thing for removing the stains of tar, 
paint from the hands, 


Pree ryt 


way is to a to 
the hospital. A fetta ad gd 
doubtless, be 


to the secretary will, 


A Trovsitep te tn a 
can be done isto write to bw —< the Gieteict In 
which the man waa last hea 


EK B. A.niep tot Chow oredr pss thal 


can be bought fora few pence. It will keep as mofat 
as when See mene several weeks. a 


is 
hot. 
Ancenepol ithe oun eehhed Cousteh of a core of 
copper wire, surrounded and insulated with 
percha. The outer covering consists of fron wire. 
icnornaxos.—The Prince comes after the , 
Duke after the Prince, and the after the duke; 
any One of these three may be a of the Garter. 
Suerrock.--The detective staff is recruited from the 
ae He must have 
and the 
ep meng 


a& Baa Boe about the will is correct, it 
probable thes you ene entitled toa share of the 


nape gale re ere can advise you, however, 


Ni pv on is the mma ba a 

& map, knowing 
has a wife surviving, recelves equal f 
aaah place. 





A Bap TaLxxr.—To become proficient in the art of 
conversation it would » advisable to bo 

topics of the day and to cultivate an 
regard to whatever is going on in the world. 


B. 4/ eee at Bw. corners bee = 
men may not be absolu wrong, bot 
coring poor taste. Girls of sixteen geannot be too 
— when you are older you will be allowed more 


Bany.—Rob the spot with tu This will 
gradually soften the paint, and wi yo knife you 
will be a) Fovag apered nog it off. The grease left by the 
— roust be removed by rubbing the spots with 


Harry.—-The electric needle certainly cures super- 
fluous hair — the face by burning out the hair cell 
and the roots; but the operation is 
conducted by cn apart there is danger of skin disease 
being set In. 

B. 0.—You can buy yourself off any time before the 

ent assembles for annual training; write to 
adjutant regarding the matter, mentioning your destre 
to be relieved from training on account of your having 
just obtained a aitnation. 

Avrtiz Nax.—If some light employment be given 

‘en, and brains as well as their hands are 
bout bea, it will be better for-them.~Ohildren must 
have something do, and if they are not employed 
mischief will be sure to follow. 


BIDE YOUR TIME. 


Wax oe treats you alightingly 
every goes wrong, 
Remember that you still are froe 
To labour and be strong 
To him who bravely doce 1 his part 
Misfortune Is no crim 


e, 
Just bold your grip and koop up heart 
And learn to bide your time. 


The surest road to inees Hes 
Thi hard patient work, 

The gi name that never died 
Comes not unto the shirk. 

Fame site u; an eminence, 


A sublime, 
He who would win must seek her thence, 
Strive on and bide his time. 


The of 
oy goed in in sat, 


ms roan whose life a glory lends 
To every avery age and clime, 
Is he whose scar A pei never bends, 
Who works bides his time. 
onward, 


O'er the future's bille 
dawn falls cool and sweet, 
ard, oy A 
Soa see th may le 
thov ma: 
Mad dime, 


e fight at last is o'er 
fell at Jost ie don ; : 





Hovsruotp Fainy.—To shrink flannel before makirg 
it into germants, 9 and thus to avold future shrinking is 
an excellent Before cuttirg out the garments 

t the fianne into clear cold water, and keep it soak- 

gg a fortnight, changing the water every other 
ony. Then weuk out the ofly matter with werm soapy 
water. 


Is Nexzp or Anvicz —Food is too often forced u 
people when they are not feeling well, from a mlsunder- 
standing of its real use. To aid more food to the task 
of an overburdened digestion is to pour ofl on firo, A 
day’s fast, even two days of almost total abstinence 
from food in the case of an adult, cannot hurt the 
individual, and will always prove a better and mcre 
enduring romedy than medicines. 


Sweer-Toota.—For almond macaroons, take half # 
und of aweet alracnds, & coffee cupful of white eugar, 
© whites of two blanch the almonds and pound 
them to a paste d to them the sv gwar and the beaten 
whites of eg: ; work the whole together with the back 
of & spoon, then roil the mixture in your bands fn balls 
about the size of a nutmeg, dust sugar over the top, 
lay them on a sheet of paper at least an inch apart. 
Bake in a cool oven a light brown. 


Rep Pats.—To make red vegetable salad take one 
t of cold ae ee one pint of cold bolled 
ite, one = sliced red cabbsge six table~ 

spoonfuls of ealad ofl or melted butter, efght table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar, two teaspoonfuls of salt, one balf 
a of pepper. Mix thoroughly after aliciz 5 

the beets and potatoes, Let stand in a cold place one 
hour before using. It can be served {n a salad bowl, or 
in individual dishes in nests of lettuce leaves. ° 


Oxt rm Dovat.—It might be well to have a plain, 
firm, and decided talk with your intended. Ask her to 
tell you frankly if her reluctance and hesitation comes 
from weariness of you and the idea of a long life in 
each other's society, or if she ie merely hesitating from 
& sentimental dislike to change such « desirable state 
as courtship and take up the more prosalo one of 
matrimony. In any case, a perfectly clear understand- 
~ of her feeliugs seems to be necessary in order to 

ie your future as well as hers: 


qr Curm.—A double chin seldom appears unless 
there {fs a —_ tendency to embonpoint, aad can 
only be reduced by dieting, exercise and massage. 
Kat ae little flesh-forming food as possible, — ey 
of fruit and vegotables. Bread and pastry should be 
left almost entirely out of the diet, also any food of-an 
olly nature, Take plenty of long walks, and avoid easy 
cbairs and soft cushfons, and be as active and energetic 
as ever youcan. Pat the chin with the backs of the 
fipgers for about five or ten minutes each time after 
washing it. 

Crara.-- First shred a pound of soap into a pail and 

pour a gallon of boiling water on it. Stir till all the 
soap is dissolved: Leave till next day, then take balf 
the soap, and add to it four gallons of warm water 
~-about 105 degrees~and two teblespoontuls of Ifquid 
ammonia. Put the blankets in this and let soak for 
half an hour, stirring them about ovceasionally with a 
strong _— At the end of the half-hour take the 
blankets out, pass through a wringer, and rinse in 
several lots | water of the same temperature. Wring 
os dry as possible, and g im @ saunvy sud rather 
yas na 


Laser®.—Refreshments are served in the 
atang cr ata Smee jg though sometimes (but 
the wedding-cak 


the centre of the buffet is 
ke, whieh, ~¥ still fairly elaborate, 
ia much leas 60 than it uscd be. The custom of sending 
wedding -cake by post to moat ot one’s acquaintances is 
almost baolat, so now it has become the fashion to 
ery be A a loge 8 piece of cake in the shape of a wedge, 
blocky The d lon is #0 cleverly 
sation eas that it is impossible to discover, and the 
= of course, much Jess than that of a whole 
ee a pe ing m babit wee, a 

6 apt to grow ra 
anyone who has a tendency to it. i It PH often etioed 
seg 6 who worry much have really no reason for 
;. but they fret themselves about the merest trifies, 
snd — go 80 far as to find worrles when there is 
eto ot for rejoicing. Every one should 
itivate looking on _ bright side a t-» yo and 

d help oon eame. 

repelerigg ew 


Tag oe 
al troubles tack Worsing 
in the end affects the health ermanentiy, and ous 
ines analy on others, who Serve cfiten enough to 
y. 





Taz Lorpow Reaper can be sent to any part of the 
ere op ioe ee ong A Weekly ; or Quarterly, 
ng en and Eightpence. The yearly subscription 
for the Monthly P including ristmas Part, is 
Hight Shillings and Righpence, post-free, : 
Au. Back Nvumpers, Pants and VoLumes are in 

ta cad miybe bat of any Booksellers. 

NO'LIOE.—Part 457 is Now Ready, price Sixpence, 
post free Hightpence, Also Vol, red +» bound in 
Cloth, 48. 6d. 


Tre INDEX ro Vou. LXXIT. fs now Ready; Price 
One Penny, post-free, Three-Halfpence. 


Aut Lerrers To Be AppresszeD To THE Eprrorz 
or Tax Lonpvow Reaves, 26, Catherine Street, Strand, 


* ste We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
scripts. - 
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gece SOVEREIGNS $5 £20 iiaskvien awaros, 0 


iV AW Y The sum of £20 will be divided amongst those who answer twenty. 
GIVEN AY. 


two or more correctly, but do not succeed in answering the whole 























Cabinet, tell you if you are correct. 


| twenty-six. 
L 8 2) I s will be st ed i elief f Please mention 
To introduce our High-class oe ee hee ee . 
° The CORRECT LIST is Deposited with our Solicitors. = 
At eo ee A foreign country. 
argos Stationery. 3:::::. 85s 
g @ ti ¢ 6: t:6.0 Arana. 
oe 2923 A Scotch town. 
ey ae A man’s name.’ 
2 eee es A novelist. 
THIS iS OVR WAY OF ADVERTISING 9.99 259 .o 5 A great English statesman. 
A GOOD ARTICLE. rally a A place in Holland. 
eee A girl's name. 
4 a heseeatetiths: An Eastern city. 
The KARGOS CABINET, specially manufactured Re Se cede s An Irish holiday resort, 
$ s Boo A girl’s name. 
for us, contains 30 sheets of high-class Vellum | mace eene Ke Saale enti seacet: 
Wove Note-paper and 30 envelopes to match, | ae 4 Roman Emperor. k 
all enclosed vate crag Paar Cabinet, Bee eeutes An etacations esate. s 
and 1s 80 OSst-ir / palit te Mc An Italian palace, ( 
»?P te 1/3. 3 a Be ees An English cricketer. A 
- * * * * * A t a f } 
Purchasers sending Postal Orders or Stamps for 4 teas An English Cathedral town. \) 
1/3 will have a Cabinet sent them per return, and ee: 2 ee One of the United States ‘ 
can also avail themselves of the opportunity of Ae es rh me tony name. 
1 % twe é 3 Dame 
obtaining £5. The task is easy and instructive. | Mees cces 2: diamines eines 
Anyone can help you. et ee An English seaside resort. 
Pisin A savage race. 
Copy out this Mot, Hilt te tits names | Orders executed in Rotation. Prizes will be despatched on 
you think correct, and send it in to June 12th, 1899. 
us. Wewill, in despatching your | - 
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NO DIVISION. £5 TO EACH ONE CORRECT. | 104, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.-C. 
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j | ALL WHO DESIRE 
| pris SOFT VELVETY SKIN 
iN ! IT IS 
Promotes Appetite. | ’. ce CAN |  UNEQUALLED 
CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. | or a ete” OBTAIN IT AS A 
SHILLING BOTTLES. Bh aa BY USING SKIN TONIC 
a) it A) 99 AND 
: SHILLING ET a | EMOLLIENT. 
BOTTLES. | ., OAY © sesicascess 
A SPOTLESS SKIN. Leet ass SeanaeION 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. | og Eto 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES | Dv A VERY enon TIE 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham. 
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